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ARTICLE 1. 


A WOPLD CONFERENCE ON QUESTIONS OF FAITH 
AND ORDER. 


BY GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, ESQ. 


It would be difficult to deny that serious division between 
groups of disciples is out of harmony with Our Lord’s ideal. 
“That they all may be one” was His prayer. Some may say, 
however, that the unity contemplated by Him was a purely 
spiritual unity and that anything approaching organic unity is 
nowadays nothing more than an academic dream. This objec- 
tion is likely to be put forth by one whose conception of Chris- 
tian opportunity and responsibility is limited by the boundaries 
of his own parish or local church. If he is aware of the vast- 
ness of the non-Christian world and of the comparative ineffect- 
iveness of the impact of Christianity upon hostile forces at home 
he is almost certain to conclude that the absence of organic 
unity is the source of weakness. Unless and until disciples can 
together partake of the Lord’s Supper, without doubt or 
scruple respecting the authority of the commission held by the 
minister who celebrates it, there will be no genuine and effective 
manifestation of unity. 

When a man has reasoned all this out for himself he is perhaps 
a little chagrined to observe that his conclusion is plainly stated 
by Our Lord in the very prayer from which the above quotation 
is taken. Our Lord prayed that the disciples may be one “that 
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the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” It is a unity 
that bears witness before the world that is needed. Co-opera- 
tion and federation help to make straight the path for unity but 
they cannot be a final substitute for it. As long as there are 
such differences as now divide the communions of Christendom, 
disciples cannot bear effective witness to the divinity of Our 
Lord. If Christianity has not the compelling power to unify 
His own disciples, it will fail to secure for Our Lord the allegi- 
ance of the non-Christian world. And His own words are our 
assurance that when oneness has been attained, the world will 
be ready to believe that He came forth from God. 

When this conviction takes possesison of a man he begins to 
pray for unity as he has never prayed before. But, unless his 
prayer is purely mechanical, he will soon ask himself for a clear 
conception of the sense in which he is using the term. He will 
then distinguish three senses in which the word is used. 

First, there is the popular meaning. Unity is to result from 
compromise. I am to take something that I believe and cast it 
overboard to lighten the Christian ship. Others are to do the 
same. In the end the ship will have a minimum of cargo and 
will easily ride the waves. But such a program is impossible. 
I cannot “compromise” a matter of belief. Either I believe it 
or I do not. If I do, to profess an abandonment of the tenet 
while still retaining it, is, (in plain language) to make myself a 
liar. If I do not believe it, the confession that I do not is not 
compromise but only truth-telling. 

Then there is the unity that would result if all disciples were 
led by the Spirit to accept without modification the position of 
some existing communion. 

Finally, there is the unity which would ensue if all disciples 
were comprehended in a greater communion than any that now 
exists—one in which all that is vital and enduring in the con- 
fession of each group of disciples should find place—one to 
which each group would make its definite and God-guided con- 
tribution. 

We may discard the popular “unity by compromise” as un- 
worthy the attention of thinking men. Whether unity by ab- 
sorption or unity by inclusion is God’s plan for His Church it 
roay not be given to us to foresee. In one of these two ways we 
may be certain that it will come; and we may hold the opinion 
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that the latter of the two is the method which most closely ac- 
cords with other workings of God’s providence. 

But if we pray for unity we must also work for it. 

Now in order to work effectively in any cause there must be a 
definite object ahead of the worker. Otherwise he will struggle 
as one who beats the air. Why not work to bring about a con- 
ference between Our Lord’s scattered disciples? This question 
was put to the General Convention of the. Episcopal Church last 
autumn in the form of the following resolution proposed by the 
Rev. Dr. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, New York City: 

“Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, That a Joint 
Committee, consisting of seven Bishops, seven Presbyters and 
seven Laymen, be appointed to take under advisemert the pro- 
motion by this Church of a conference following the general 
method of the World Missionary Conference, to be participated 
in by representatives of all Christian bodies throughout the 
world which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior, 
for the consideration of questions pertaining to the Faith and 
Order of the Church of Christ, and that said committee, if it 
deem such a conference feasible, shall report to this Conven- 
tion.” 

The Convention responded by adopting the resolution and ap- 
pointing the committee. Subsequently the committee submit- 
ted the following report which, together with the resolutions ap- 
pended to it, was unanimously adopted both by the House of 
Bishops and by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies: 

“The Joint Committee to which was referred the following 
resolution offered in the House of Deputies by the Rev. W. T. 
Manning, D.D., of New York. 

“ ‘Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, That a Joint 
Committee, consisting of seven Bishops, seven Presbyters and 
seven Laymen, be appointed to take under advisement the pro- 
motion by this Church of a conference following the general 
method of the World Missionary Conference, to be participated 
in by representatives of all Christian bodies throughout the 
world which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior, 
for the consideration of questions pertaining to the Faith and 
Order of the Church of Christ, and that said committee, if it 
deem such a conference feasible, shall report to this Convention.’ 
have considered the same, and submit the following report, and 
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recommend the immediate consideration and passage of the reso- 
lution appended to the report. 

“Your committee is of one mind. We believe that the time 
has now arrived when representatives of the whole family of 
Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, may be willing to come together 
for the consideration of questions of Faith and Order. We be- 
lieve, further, that all Christian Communions are in accord with 
us in our desire to lay aside self-will, and to put on the mind 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. We would heed this call of 
the Spirit of God in all lowliness, and with singleness of pur- 
pose. We would place ourselves by the side of our fellow Chris- 
tians, looking not only on our own things, but also on the things 
of others, convinced that our one hope of mutual understanding 
is in taking personal counsel together in the spirit of love and 
forbearance. It is our conviction that such a conference for the 
purpose of study and discussion, without power to legislate or to 
adopt resolutions, is the next step toward unity. 

“With grief for our aloofness in the past, and for other faults 
of pride and self-sufficiency, which make for schism; with loy- 
alty to the truth as we see it, and with respect for the convic- 
tions of those who differ from us; holding the belief that the be- 
ginnings of unity are to be found in the clear statement and full 
consideration of those things in which we differ, as well as of 
those things in which we are at one, we respectfully submit the 
following resolution : 

“Whereas, There is to-day among all Christian people a 
growing desire for the fulfillment of Our Lord’s prayer that all 
His disciples may be one; that the world may believe that God 
has sent Him: 

“ ‘Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, That a Joint 
Commission be appointed to bring about a Conference for the 
consideration of questions touching Faith and Order, and that 
all Christian Communions throughout the world which confess 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior be asked to unite with 
us in arranging for and conducting such conference. The Com- 
mission shall consist of seven Bishops, appointed by the Chair- 
man of the House of Bishops, and seven Presbyters and seven 
Laymen, appointed by the President of the House of Deputies, 
and shall have power to add to its number and to fill any vacan- 
cies occurring before the next General Convention.’ ” 
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The Commission was duly appointed and is ready and eager 
to confer with such similar commissions as shall be appointed 
by other Communions. Of course it is not proposed that the 
Conference shall be convened by the Episcopal Commission. Nor 
will other commissions be appointed because such action happens 
to have been taken by the Episcopal Church. Led by the same 
Spirit the members of each Communion will act of their own ac- 
cord and in response to their own convictions that unity is Our 
Lord’s purpose and that brotherly conference must precede 
unity. The Congregational Churches have appointed a com- 
mittee. The Executive Commission of the World Alliance of 
Churches having the Presbyterian system has formally approved 
the idea. It is to be hoped that the Lutheran Church and the 
other great Communions of Christendom will be moved to act. 
When commissions or committees have been appointed, all of 
them can confer and such action can be taken as seems best re- 
specting the time and place for the World Conference and re- 
specting the method of preparing for it and the manner of its 
deliberation. The Edinburgh Conference has not merely made 
the proposed Conference possible by generating an atmosphere 
of brotherly love, but it has accumulated a wealth of experience 
in regard to the appointment and organization of preliminary 
commissions, the distribution to them of the work of prepara- 
tion, and a thousand and one details which it would now be pre- 
mature to discuss. Let us content ourselves now with earnest 
effort to unfold the vision of the World Conference to the eyes 
of all disciples. Let us, at the outset, avoid not merely the dis- 
cussion of such details as time and place and method, but a 
number of other rocks on which it would be possible to wreck 
the great enterprise. 

Thus we should steadfastly resist the discouragement of those- 
who tell us that the task, if not hopeless, will be so slow of accom- 
plishment that it is not worth while to begin. Let us answer 
that we are not going to work for ourselves but for Our Lord. 
The times are in His hands. The movement will be as slow or 
as fast as He pleases it to be. And for our own encouragement 
we may remind ourselves that many movements slow at first are 
fast at last—and that (all unknown to ourselves) we may to-day 
be at a much more advanced stage of the progress toward ulti-. 
mate unity than any of us dream. 
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Let us also make bold answer to those who say that to confer 
about differences is to promote dissension While we cannot say 
that unity will quickly follow such discussion, we may be sure 
that it will never come till such discussion has taken place. 
Therefore conference is the next step. To pray and work for a 
conference is to put our minds into a receptive condition—to 
make them as nearly passive as possible under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. We should be ready to act in conformity with 
the principle which we are fond of professing when we sing: 

o 3 9 * 1 dp met G6k to hee 
The distant scene: one step enough for me.” 


Conference is the next step. After conference it shall be as 
God wills. 

Finally, let us avoid making up our minds now what the posi- 
tions are which at the conference we shall feel bound to take. 
In the intervening years God’s Spirit will be at work. Who 
shall say what may not be accomplished in those years in the 
way of bringing scattered disciples nearer to Our Lord—and 
nearer to each other as they are drawn closer to Him? Far be 
it from us to suggest the abandonment of standards or disloy- 
alty to convictions. But where standards are opposed to one 
another and where convictions conflict both cannot be right but 
both may be wrong. The issue between them may safely be left 
to that informing Spirit Who, if we but suffer it, will surely 
guide us into all the Truth. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IT. 


THE 
EDINBURGH WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


BY L. B. WOLF, D.D. 


The place at which the Conference met deserves more than 
passing notice.. Edinburgh is beautiful for situation,—a city set 
on a hill. Its castle, rich in story, towers above its chief busi- 
ness street, and art has made beautiful that which nature left 
bold and romantic. The city is noted historically as the center 
around which revolve the names of a queen, a preacher and a 
poet, who with other great men and women have made this 
northern capital famous. Mary Queen of Scots, John Knox 
and Walter Scott, names in the thought of every one, are ever 
green in the heart of the city. Scottish heroes there are in 
plenty, but none make for more real historic worth than these 
who have written the poetry, inspired the song and led the 
thought of a nation. As you wander through the old castle and 
palace of past kings and nobles, as you look down from the em- 
battled walls, as you stand within the old church and cathedral 
or by the monuments of heroes, the whole life of a great and en- 
ergetic people, passes in review before you, and you begin to see 
why it is the Scotchman loves and loves so strongly, his native - 
hills and heather, and why he gave up his identity so reluctantly, 
even though in doing so he gave a king to and became part of, an 
Empire on which the sun never sets. His capital city is, with- 
out doubt, one of which every Scotchman may be most justly 
proud. 

As a place for a great convention it could hardly be excelled. 
The choicest residences were hospitably open to the representa- 
tives of the churches from all lands. Its fine United Free As- 
sembly Hall, and its Synod Hall, furnished almost ideal meet- 
ing places. The former is now the meeting place of the United 
Free Church, a union of the Free and the United Presbyterian 
Churches ; the latter was the meeting place of the United Presby- 
terian Church before the union with the Free, and has since been 
sold to the Municipality of Edinburgh as a public building. Both 
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are well adapted for deliberative and devotional purposes, with 
committee rooms and all that adds so much to the comfort of a 
large assembly. 

THE DELEGATES. 


The delegates were chosen on the basis of the contributions 
made by each Missionary Society on the recommendation of the 
Mission Boards. Missionary representation was urged. There 
were about 1200 officially accredited delegates, appointed by 
about 160 Missionary Boards and Societies. Of these perhaps 
one-fourth were missionaries from the world’s fields, while the 
remainder were officers, secretaries and members of the Boards 
and Missionary Societies from all parts of Protestantism, and 
friends of the great cause. These representd only Protestant 
Missions and under previous agreement were only allowed to re- 
view the work conducted in non-Christian lands. This was 
brought about by much diplomacy and considerable concession. 
“High Church” influence for the first time was united in this 
meeting and it was only by the exclusion as foreign missionary 
territory of all missions among the Greek and Roman Church 
that the “High Church” party of the Episcopalians was induced 
to join in the deliberations of the Conference. This enlarged 
the representation in one way, as to the extent of the field of 
representation, but also reduced the nominal representation of 
those churches which are carrying on-a considerable work among 
the Greek and Roman Churches. 

The representatives came from all lands. As some one said, 
“Tt was the nearest approach to a ‘parliament of man’ that his- 
tory has seen.” As so graphically put in a contemporary news- 
paper :-—“Take a look at our fellow delegates. A sea of faces, 
old and young, middle-aged. The Continental delegates and the 
professional element are apparently partial to beards, but smooth 
faces predominate and it is a Caucasian assemblage, with here 
and there a copper-colored countenance. A touch of color is 
occasionally lent by a red fez, while an Oriental turban or a 
Chinese pig-tail and bright blue robes here and there, make a 
pleasing variation of our Western headgear.” 


EXPERTS. 


But more important than their nationality is the character 
they bear and the cause they represent. They are a body of ex- 
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perts. They have studied the work in hand. They are here not 
so much to give and receive, as to record convictions, to lay down 
methods, to plan future work, and to lead the Church of Christ 
into a larger and clearer apprehension of the main mission of 
Christ’s people. 

They were representatives first and foremost of the Great 
Cause of Missions. It is doubtful whether any other considera- 
tion or purpose could have brought them together from such 
widely separated parts of Protestantism. High Church, Low 
Church, Broad Church, Episcopalians from both sides of the 
Atlantic, bishop, laymen, editors and professors from that body 
of believers who are wont to affect and appropriate to themselves 
the title, the Church, meet on a common platform, with repre- 
sentatives from the historic Lutheran Church from the Conti- 
nent of Europe, Scandinavia, Denmark and Germany, and the 
world, with a feeble numercial representation from America. It 
seemed rather out of place to put the delegates from the Conti- 
nent of Europe, largely Lutheran, down under the doubtful and 
somewhat undefined name Continental, and yet perhaps no more 
appropriate term presented itself. The more questionable it 
may seem to have been as we noted the insistence of the Anglican 
on his position in the Christian world. Had he been half open- 
minded to fact, he would have been less insistent in the matter of 
his Church’s orders and ranks as he viewed his brethren from 
Scandinavia and Denmark, with their bishops and state church. 
The Lutheran name and all it stands for could not get that at- 
tention which the work, under the societies which bear the name, 
deserves, because of the divided state of the Church, nationally 
and governmentally. But in the matter in hand, the purely mis- 
sionary side, the Lutheran Church, while less in evidence on the 
platform for linguistic reasons, the language of the Conference 
being English, claimed the first place as to missionary methods, 
linguistic achievements and devotion shown in every land. 


REFORMED. 


The Reformed bodies were fully represented, in fact, it is not 
too much to say, under the organization and circumstances, they 
furtiished the dominating force, and while not aggressively, yet 
really ruled, gave character to and directed the deliberations 
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more than either the Lutheran or Anglican bodies. Their dele- 
gates were more numerous, both missionary and other, and the 
committees and whole planning and direction of the meeting lay 
largely in their hands. And while it was done well, masterly, 
and while the large representation due to larger contributions to 
Foreign Missions quite justified the prominent part taken by 
their delegates, it ought not for a moment be forgotten by them, 
that in world-movements, if they are to be real and influential, 
the historic position of the churches weighs quite as much as 
their aggressiveness and forwardness in Foreign Missions, and 
must be duly considered at every point of the progress toward 
that union or federation, so devoutly sought. An aggressive 
Congregational, Independent or Presbyterian body, accustomed 
“to do things” is apt to forget its rightful place in such a world- 
movement and assemblage. But the Reformed delegates were to 
the front, and whether Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist, the 
success attending the inauguration, carrying on and comple- 
tion of planning in the great Conference, must be written down 
largely as due to them. They led. Anglicans were giving 
quietly their reasons for their presence, and Lutherans in their 
slow way feit it good to be there. 


ANGLICANS. 


Already the prominent part, taken by the Anglican, especially 
the “High Church” party, has been noted. This was due both 
to the character of the men and their positions in Church and 
State. The two Archbishops of York and Canterbury were pres- 
ent, and bishops like Drs. Gore and Moule and many others, 
could not sit in such an assemblage and be merely onlookers, 
especially, when great questions affecting historic-Christianity 
and Church federation or union, came up in any way for con- 
sideration. It was here they made themselves most heard and 
felt. As a missionaary wrote, “One would have thought that a 
third or a half of the delegates present, at least of the speaking 
ones belonged to their persuasion.” But it must be admitted 
both the ability of the men and their great missionary work, gave 
the “dean, recter. cauon, bishop and archbishop,” a fair claim to 
the prominence they got on the platform. As an American Lu- 
theran said, “They voiced more nearly the opinion of the Lu- 
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theran Church on the question of unity,” than any other set of 
speakers. 


PRESBYTERIANS. 


As was natural the Presbyterian bodies were most prominent 
and largely represented on the platform and in the work of the 
Conference. When it came to the question of church unity they 
were much in evidence, but perhaps not more so than the Con- 
gregational bodies. All these see union in the near future, 
especially when they get on their feet to speak of how it is going 
with them. But more later, on this question. 


BAPTISTS. 


The great Baptists bodies do not get so prominent a place on 
such a platform because of their independency. Every man is 
for himself and they have no ecclesiastic headship and none to 
voice what in an official sense may be regarded as the attitude of 
the denomination. On missionary themes they are fully alive, 


but on questions of church organization, none can speak with any 
authority above another. 


THE WESLEYANS AND METHODISTS. 


These bodies were well represented, though the American con- 
tingent was considerably reduced because of the rule excluding 
work in Papal lands. It might have been in point to raise the 
question with the Methodists as well as Baptists, whether they 
ought not soon cease considering Lutheran lands foreign mission 
territory. But no Lutheran raised this question when the mat- 
ter of church union was up. But notwithstanding the rule, the 
Wesleyan and Methodist bodies furnished a large delegation— 
nearly two hundred accredited delegates, thus showing a large 
missionary work. In the Conference they were not so influen- 
tial. Did they but recognize it more fully, it seems that their 
natural place ecclesiastically would be back in the body from 
which they sprang. It may be that the Wesleyan, whose eccle- 
siastical inclinations seem more Presbyterial than Episcopal, gov- 
ernmentally, are more nearly ready for union with the Anglican, 
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than the American Methodist. But neither had much to say on 
the “burning” subject. 


MISSIONARIES. 


Such then, with a fair body of the missionary forces of all 
Jands as they represent these denominations, were the men, and 
to a limited extent, the women, delegates that met to confer con- 
cerning the “greatest enterprise of this or any age.” As Dr. 
Smith of China said, “There is no man living, no man ever has 
lived, and no man ever will live, who can comprehend this mis- 
sionary problem,—the work of the Church in obedience to God’s 
command to make disciples of all nations.” 

But to learn to know the task more fully, these twelve hundred 
accredited delegates of the mission boards and societies and a 
thousand or more representative men and women from the Pro- 
testant Churches of the world, met in Assembly Hall and Synod 
Hall, Edinburgh, June 18th-24th, to look the facts in the face, to 
examine past plans, and to make such provision for the future as 
a clearer knowledge and a fuller understanding of the problems 
involved will enable those to do who have been interested in the 
past and those who shall be interested in the future, in this great 
enterprise. As Dr. Mott so impressively declared at the close of the 
meetings: “If this (such a study and contemplation of the gi- 
gantic task) does not move us, what can the Living God do that 
will move us.” 


THE PLAN OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The plan of the Conference was unique. It was unlike its 
great predecessors in London and New York in 1888 and 1900. 
It followed a model, more or less closely, furnished by the Decen- 
nial Conference in India in 1902, and by the Missionary Cen- 
tennial Conference in China in 1907. The whole problem to 
be presented was divided up into eight parts and each part 
handed over to a Commission. This involved much preliminary 
work. But in this lies its value. Im 1908 the International 
Committee met at Oxford and determined the scope of each Com- 
mission, appointed the men who were to gather the data for the 
reports and agreed on the method of procedure. In the nature 
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of the case, these eight Commissions somewhat overlapped, yet 
in the main they furnished a working basis which made the de- 
liberations and findings of the Conference most dependable and 
helpful, in both fact and theory. For a year and a half these 
Commissions were working away with the aid of all the experi- 
enced workers on the field, to discover and arrange what could 
be learned on the questions submitted to them and through them 
to representative missionaries and friends of the Cause all over 
the world. Each Commission sent out a series of questions to 
from 50 to 100 persons, on the main lines of its investigation, 
and answers of greater or less length, from a sheet to enough to 
fill a book, were received on every possible phase of the matter in 
hand. Those best entitled to be heard, because of their knowl- 
edge and experience, were urged to turn over their valuable re- 
sources to the Commissions and these elaborate investigations 
were then classified, studied and presented in printed form in 
eight reports, varying from 100,000 to 150,000 words. These 
reports furnished the basis of the Conference discussions. 

In addition to this a Business Committee appointed by the 
three Executive Committees of England, America and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, suggested an outline each day to guide the dis- 
cussions on the report under consideration. 

All must admit the general excellence of such a method of 
gathering information. It sought out those best acquainted 
with the facts desired from the missionaries and specialists of the 
various boards, on every phase of the subject; it sent for the mat- 
ter it wanted to those who could give it in definite questions; it 
sought to elicit information on every side of the complex and 
many-sided undertaking, and it succeeded in a most remarkable 
way in securing the facts sought, as the thousands of written 


pages testified. 
COMMISSION'S WORK. 


The next step was equally wise. These carefully gatherd in- 
dividual opinions and facts were then compared, sifted and clas- 
sified by the members of the Commissions, best or well-qualified 
for such a task; and where time permitted the members met to 
discuss the draft reports, and thus onesidedness and hasty conclu- 
sions were avoided. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the reports as submit- 
ted to the accredited delegates from three weeks to a month in 
advance, were above criticism, either in matter or inform. Each 
one invited criticism. All interested were urged to send such in 
without delay and were invited with utter frankness and fearless- 
ness to examine all conclusions reached, as well as the statement 
of facts made. 


THE CONFERENCE AT WORK—JUNE 13-24. 


It must not be supposed that such a Conference can be ar- 
ranged for on short notice. To finance it, to provide for its en- 
tertainment, to engage the attention of the Christian Church, 
was a task the magnitude of which can hardly be conceived by 
those without. A monthly journal was issued by the British 
Executive Committee and the vast constituency was kept in- 
formed of the whole plan of the approaching meetings. 

Voluntary subscriptions running into thousands of dollars 
were made to the funds, and a membership fee of $2.50 for ac- 
credited delegates and $3.00 for missionary and representative 
visiting delegates was charged, and thus, the financing was no 
great burden. The Executive Committee of the Continent and 
America, provided for their own expenses through voluntary sub- 
scriptions. 

And now all is ready for the assemblage of delegates, and on 
the 13th of June every train into the Scottish capital bore dele- 
gates to the Conference. 

At the civic welcome in the Royal Scottish Museum, the Lord 
Provost, the magistrates and town counsellors, and town clerk, 
all in robes of office, attended by the sword and mace and hal- 
berdiers, received the delegates and their hosts and hostesses, to 
the strains of the wierd bagpipe. Amid such enthusiasm, with 
heartfelt words of welcome from the Lord Provost, the Confer- 
ence delegates felt that the good people of the city meant to 
make their stay one long to be remembered. Few more impres- 
sive scenes can be imagined than this meeting of welcome. 

The work that made such a Conference run smoothly had 
largely to be anticipated and prearranged. The Business Com- 
mittee presented a few simple rules of procedure. A permanent 
chairman, Dr. Mott, and a secretary, Mr. J. H. Oldham, and as- 
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sistants, were chosen at a preliminary business meeting, and the 
serious business of the Conference was commenced. A daily pa- 
per was issued and mailed to each delegate. 

The Conference proper began in Assembly Hall under the 
presidency of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, whose first utterance 
was, “I am charged with a message from the King,” which he 
proceeded to read as follows, “The King commands me to con- 
vey to you the expression of his deep interest in the World Mis- 
sionary Conference, to be held in Edinburgh at this time. His 
Majesty views with gratification the fraternal co-operation of so 
many churches and societies in the United States, on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and in the British Empire in the work of dis- 
seminating the knowledge and principles of Christianity by 
Christian methods throughout the world. The King appreciates 
the supreme importance of this work in its bearing upon the 
cementing of international friendship, the cause of peace, and 
the well-being of mankind. His Majesty welcomes the prospect 
of this great representative gathering being held in one of the 
capitals of the United Kingdom, and expresses his earnest hope 
that the deliberations of the Conference may be guided by divine 
wisdom and may be a means of promoting unity among Chris- 
tians and of furthering the high and beneficent ends which the 
Conference has in view.” 

The following Commissions were then taken up and a day was 
assigned to each one. The chairman of each committee was per- 
mitted an half hour in which to set forth the work and purpose: 
of his commission. 

I. Carrying the Gospel to all the non-Christian World, 

II. ‘The Native Church and its Workers. 

III. Education in Relation to the Christianization of Na- 
tional Life. 

IV. The Missionary Message in Relation to the non-Chris- 
tian Religions. 

V. The Preparation of Missionaries. 

VI. The Home Base of Missions. 

VII. Missions and Government. % 

VIII. Co-operation and the Promotion of Unity. 

These subjects are not very exact in definition, but they cover 
well the whole scope of Foreign Missions. If they might be 
-stated more in an order of natural sequence, they deal with three 
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main questions: (1) What is the Church called to do; (2) How 
best can she meet this call and (3) What success has attended 
her plans in the past, and what need is there for change in plan 
in the future to finish the great task. 

The first commission in great detail set out the gigantic work 
to be done. The utter inadequacy of the forces, humanly speak- 
ing, was felt as a hasty review of the nations of the non-Christian 
world was made. Only a few statements may be cited to show 
the sweep of this restatement of the non-Christian world and its 
utter need. The commsision finds, in view of its extended study 
that “the present is the time of all times for the Church to un- 
dertake with quickened loyalty and sufficient forces to make 
Christ known to all the non-Christian World.” The time is 
“opportune” as well as “critical.” The Church of Christ is be- 
ing tested and must come to a decision now, whether she will ade- 
quately and effectively discharge the mighty task, assume the 
blessed responsibility, and enter into her Divine Lord’s plans for 
a universal conquest for the setting up of Christ’s kingdom in the 
earth. The need for carrying on work with greater vigor in 
China, India, Japan and in all Mohammedan lands, to meet the 
peculiar conditions at present, is by no means second to greater 
advance demanded along the line of activity throughout the non- 
Christian world. The Commission believes that “in this twenti- 
eth century of Christian history, there should be no unoccupied 
fields.” “The closed doors are few compared with the open 
doors unentered.” The forces must not only be greatly increased, 
but the proper disposition must be made of them, both in the 
fields now best manned and in those inadequately supplied or not 
at all occupied. The methods employed should also be carefully 
studied and a deeper and more conscious appropriation of the 
spirit of God must control the foreign and indigenous body of 
workers in the field. ‘The Church at home must be made to re- 
alize not only the greatness of the task and the inadequacy of 
her past and present efforts to accomplish it, but also the ade- 
quacy of her resources in men and means, and the certainty of 
her success and fulness of her blessing when she wholly follows 
Christ in carrying out his purpose for men. There was much 
saneness of expression in this statesmanlike view of the great 
field. While the immediacy of the demand on the Church was 
stressed, it was not regarded as a work to which mathematical 
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exactness can be applied. Little was made of the motto, “The 
Evangelization of the World in this Generation,” and we believe 
wisely so. Among intelligent men and women who have faced 
the heathen world for 25 years, if ever so optimistic, and if forces 
of men and sinews of war were ever so abundant, opinions widely 
differ as to definite times and required forces of men or means 
to accomplish the task. Elements so many and complex enter 
into the task that all that can be predicted is that in God’s time 
and in His way the work is bound to be brought to a victorious 
end. 

But more essential than a mere knowledge of the vast territory 
and numercial host to be reached in the missionary propaganda, 
is a clear apprehension of the character of the work to be done. 
What must Christianity meet and overthrow with her message? 
From what must she lead the nations and into what? What in 
short is the mental and spiritual, the moral and religious posses- 
sion of the vast host of humanity, yet unreached, in both the oc- 
cupied and unoccupied fields of the non-Christian world? 

Commissions III, IV, and VI take up these matters and deal 
with them under the heads: Education in Relation to the Chris- 
tianization of the National Life; The Missionary Message in 
Relation to non-Christian Religions; and Missions and Govern- 
ment. These three Commissions cover the ground most thor- 
oughly. Christian thought is pitted against heathen thought; 
Christian education is seen at work amid heathen surroundings ; 
and Governments, whether Christian or heathen are regarded 
from the standpoint of the missionaries’ work, helpful or other- 
wise, sympathetic or hostile. 

Commission IIT faces the life of the nation as a whole. Mis- 
sionary education has played a prominent part in almost every 
land, and perhaps no one agency has done so much to modify the 
national life or change the national character. It is evident that 
stress must be laid upon education as a missionary agency, just 
in proportion as the nation is forward or backward in intellectual 
culture. This condition will determine whether there shall be 
much emphasis on the lower or higher forms of educational work. 
In India, China, Japan, not only the more elementary, but also 
the university forms have from the first rightly demanded much 
attention. In Africa and among the lower orders of humanity, 
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elementary education has been sufficient in the beginning and 
only gradually the higher grades of work have been demanded. 

The Commission rightly distinguishes between education as 
an evangelizing agency and as a necessary means for the due de- 
velopment of the Christian community. This is most sound. 
Failing here, the friends of missions have failed to appreciate 
the work of the educational missionary in such lands as India, 
where Christian education has become the “miner and sapper” 
in the Hindu and Mohammedan communities of the higher 
classes. If the Commission is anywhere open to criticism it is 
in its fear that the second duty of Christian education is in 
danger of being overwhelmed by the first, in the education of the 
Christian community. 

To one acquainted with the working of the Christian Mission- 
ary School and College, there is little danger that the Christian 
community will not get due consideration. 

The aims of Christian education are fourfold: (1) to influ- 
ence all who come into touch with the school or college; (2) to 
train a Christian community for aggressive evangelistic work, 
(3) to permeate the nation as a whole with a thoroughly Chris- 
tian spirit and with that natural result of education under 
Christian auspices, which will maintain the freedom of investi- 
gation, which is so contrary to heathen conceptions, and (4) to 
promote through education the welfare of the whole nation on 
the broadest philanthropic basis. All do not agree that the last 
named aim is legitimate, but it seems rather difficult to separate 
it from the third, for as the nation is permeated with the true 
leaven of the Gospel, it is claiming very little to say its general 
welfare is thereby materially, socially and morally advanced. 

The questions are many as to the best methods to be employed. 
The Commission emphasized the maintenance of high standards, 
insisting on large central and influential colleges in the great na- 
tions of the East, adopting especially in India the elementary 
government educational system among the lower orders and co- 
operating with the government in all proper ways without yield- 
ing any Christian principles, and fostering by every possible 
means the work of female education, both in the nation and 
Christian community. Above all else the missionary aim in 
education must be paramount. 

Commission IV handles the whole question of religion as held 
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by humanity apart from the Christian form therof. This brings 
home the real task of the missionary. He must not only reach 
two-thirds of the human family, but he must do it with their 
minds occupied by the errors, superstitions, idolatrous practices, 
as well as all that is good in the various forms of belief, that hold 
in subjection the human race. This is Christianity’s real task: 
the condition of mind in heathendom she must face. 

Animistic, Budhistic, Taoistic, Zoroastrian, Islamic, Hindu 
and whatever other form have had their vogue; and the message 
must be presented in such wise as to meet and dethrone their 
error from human life, and supplanting them, enthrone our 
Christian faith, hope and vision,—a mighty task. It is almost 
feeble to say that every missionary must know what it intends to 
displace and must have faith that the message will be all suffi- 
cient. He must not only know the repulsive, weak and degrad- 
ing side of the religion with which he deals, but clearly see all 
its good points in a sympathetic way and show how all meet in 
his message, and how Christ came to fulfill all; and that the best 
of every other form of faith will not be realized till Christ enters 
into the mind and life. 

Commission IV presents a fine review of the equipment which 
the missionary must have to do his work. 

The missionary message is not one which he makes up, but one 
which God’s Word furnishes. If Commission IV is weak any- 
where, it is in its failure to emphasize the supremacy and finality 
of the message and the missionary’s attitude toward it. It may 
be that this was taken for granted, yet it is well to remember 
that the message is supreme and ranks far above the messenger 
in force and power-—“Sanctify them through thy truth.” 

The missionary, we are sure, feels the supremacy and finality 
of the message as divine and not human. As one puts it to the 
Commission, “I feel more strongly the absolute supremacy 
of Christianity as a religion.” The missionaries feel the “su- 
preme importance of the great central truth of Christianity.” 
There is just a danger that in showing the points of contact be- 
tween theoretic Hinduism, Mohammedanism or Budhism and 
Christianity, we may fail to emphasize the cardinal difference 
which makes Christianity such a necessity for the race and 
Christ’s life and sacrifice absolutely humanity’s ultimate hope 
and God’s answer to the race’s needs. 
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Commission VII sets forth the attitude which missions ought 
to maintain toward all governments, Christian or other. Doubt- 
less the matter is quite different when missions must work in 
Jands where the influence of those in authority is hostile. But it 
by no means follows that all is perfectly simple in other lands in 
which governments are only nominally Christian. 

The work of the Commission rapidly surveys the existing re- 
lations between government and missionaries in the various mis- 
sion fields and studies the problems of the missionaries and the 
indigenous churches as they come in contact with government. 
Civil authority must be reckoned on. Missionaries have their 
rights as have others who work in the lands of the East. Native 
-governments and others must be made to see how large a part of 
a missionary’s duty it is to maintain and help on law and order. 
Misunderstandings are bound to arise, not only between mis- 
-sionaries and governments, but more frequently between indigen- 
ous Christians and their governments. It is no easy task for a 
native ruler to maintain the rights of individuals when they run 
counter to the faith which he believes to be a part of the national 
fabric. And such a condition can easily be found in many lands. 

The agency for the accomplishment of the missionary task may 
be stated roughly to be, the Missionary, the Convert, and the 
Home Church. This classification covers Commissions II and 
V and VI, the native church and the preparation of the mission- 
ary and the home base. On these commissions most valuable 
materies has been collected. In all lands the number and intel- 
ligence, spirituality and ability of the indigenous church, have 
come more and more to be recognized and depended upon for a 
larger part of the work of evangelization yet to be accomplished. 
The IL Commission is largely taken up with the questions of 
church government, the training and employment of workers on 
the field and the spirituai life of the believers and the thousand 
and one questions which are bound to arise as the Church grows 
and asserts herself in the presence of heathen institutions and 
life. 

The problems that are stated are five in number. The first 
is the due development of the individual Christian and congre- 
gation. The second is the due development of whole communi- 
ties in the wider sense. The third is the movement toward cor- 
‘porate unity on the foreign field among indigenous churches. 
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The fourth is the self-support of the Church, and the fifth the 
right adjustment of the mission and its proper co-operation with 
the nascent church. Each of these problems deserves profound 
consideration. 

Space forbids more than a mention of them in this review. 
We may say that the fourth and fifth are the “burning” ques- 
tions, and there is a wide difference of opinion among mission- 
aries themselves on the field. The home church urges self-sup- 
port and rightly. Yet the missionary finds it hard to grant au- 
tonomy even when self-support is nearly possible. There is gen- 
eral agreement that when self-support has fairly progressed and 
the Christian community begins to grasp the Christian spirit, 
cutting itself loose from its heathen environment, that self-gov- 
ernment must take the place of missionary control. All mis- 
sionaries practically agree that self-support and self-government 
are correlative. The view is, however, admitted by most, that 
self-government under wise guidance cannot begin too soon; and 
missionary control is best shown’ where it links itself with the 
indigenous church and teaches it how to develop. 

The missionary and the native church must occupy right re- 
lations. The mission must limit its sphere. The native church 
must accept its responsibility and both must adjust themselves to 
changing conditions and enlargement. As the Church grows in 
strength, in ability to support herself, and in intelligence and 
spirituality, she must be given that authority without which she 
cannot be expected to reach her highest development. But all 
depends on the character of the growing Church and its release 
from heathenism and all that heathenism implies. 

The tendency seems to be toward corporate union in the native 
Church. But the facts are not forthcoming yet to justify an 
early union among the simple people which constitute nine-tenths 
of the Christian community in such a field as India. We may 
willingly admit that it is no part of the program to perpetuate 
the divisions or a third of them, which mark our Protestant 
faith. But at the same time, Japanese, Indian and Chinese 
Christianity will be and ought to be more or less bound by the 
historic development of Christianity in her essential doctrinal 
position, and will be greatly influenced by the past experiments 
of ecclesiastical government. 

Passing to the missionary, the V Commission coyers most 
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thoroughly the ground of the sort of workers for whom the great 
East calls, and how to secure and train them. Most suggestive 
to boards and Churches, to schools and theological seminaries will 
be found this Commission’s report. While it is true that every 
minister ought in spirit to be a missionary, it is equally true that 
“Saul and Barnabas” should be separated for special work, and 
have special training for it. This is more and more fully em- 
phasized by all Boards and the reason is that the missionary body 
at the front calls for it. Special training schools at home or on 
the great fields are urging the necessity of this. The importance 
of language-study, the need for specialized training for lady mis- 
sionaries, the requirements for specialists in educational and in- 
dustrial work, the need of medical missionaries of the highest 
rank, and of trained nurses as well as the special training of all 
missionaries in the great subjects of their respective fields,—the 
religions of the great nations—all this is touched on. There is 
no need for ignorance to lift its head and ask to be sent to the 
work of missions on the ground that a call has been heard. 

This is often dealt with too highly. The question of a voca- 
tion is more than is implied in the Commission’s statement, “the 
real call must come from within.” True it must, but the 
Church has a voice in the matter, and through her boards and or- 
ganizations the call should more and more increasingly come to 
our young men and women who have the general training, and 
who are physically fit. This Commission’s report will furnish 
a handbook for future candidates and help many a one to a de- 
cision, guide many a secretary in searching for missionaries and 
save many a one from mistakes in the matter. 

The Commission on the Home Base deals with the question of 
the financial support of the work in the accomplishment of the 
task set. The keynote is struck at the opening of this report. 
“We have for our consideration the organization of boards and 
their auxiliaries, and the problems of bringing the whole of the 
home church to give to the cause of foreign missions a central 
place in its life and work.” 

Naturally the Commission on the preparation of the mission- 
ary and this one on the Home Base, cover in part the same 
ground. The candidate was considered and his preparation on 
the mission field. But the question how to foster the spirit of 
missions in the Church, is the great practical one, calling for an- 
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swer in every part of Protestantism. The Church—all the 
Church and every member of it—ought to be enlisted. How, is 
the query? Commission VI answers: By promoting mission- 
ary intelligence, by missionary pastors, by the work of the Sun- 
day School and missionary societies, by the visitations of mis- 
sionaries, by missionary newspapers and journals, books of 
achievements, mission study classes, by institutions to teach mis- 
sions, by theological chairs and professors, and by a thousand 
other ways. 

The financial end is solved when every member of the Church 
is an intelligent giver, which will be brought about just so far 
and so fast as the task is intelligently studied. The Commission 
also reviews the relation of the boards to Women’s Missionary 
Societies and committees, and also the many administration 
problems which boards must face, such as furloughs and the 
whole relationship of the missionary body to the board. De- 
ficits and debts furnish a most readable chapter, and the late 
Laymen’s Movement comes in for favorable consideration as per- 
haps the possible agency to solve the financial problems of mis- 
sions. Mission boards and their problems are laid before the 
Church as never before, and these ought in the future receive a 
larger and more sympathetic hearing for their great work which 
lies so near to the heart of evangelical Christianity. 

The last Commission was on the subject of “Co-operation and 
the Promotion of Unity.” Already considerable has been said 
concerning this. Naturally there is great diversity of opinion 
due to training and church relation. The Commission expressed 
itself in general as committed to co-operation in work and in- 
clined to unity in work as far as practicable under present con- 
ditions. 

It is necessary to distinguish between co-operation, comity and 
unity, and there are widely divergent opinions prevalent. All 
agree that Christian work calls for comity to the fullest extent, 
for co-operation, where practical agreement between ecclesiastical 
bodies exists both in organization and doctrine, and for the pro- 
motion of unity, where loyalty to conviction in faith permits. 
Workers in the home and in the foreign field ought in all things 
magnify those things in which they agree and minimize those in 
which they differ, where loyalty to the truth and their under- 
standing of it are not endangered. The work of the Commission 
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developed the situation that the foreign workers are much closer 
together than those at home, that in comity, co-operation of ef- 
fort and unity, they have led the way, that interdenominational 
relations have advanced greatly on the foreign field and present- 
ed often such a situation for the home churches as to embarrass 
them in their antagonism to each other. 

In co-operation much has been done. In federation among 
those of a common name rapid advance has been made. Organic 
union is rapidly taking place among bodies with the same eccle- 
siastical government and the same or similar doctrinal systems. 
In the great mission fields—Japan, China and India—we read 
of the adoption of a creed of the united churches of the Reformed 
bodies. There is a Synod of the South Indian United Church, 
in which Congregational, Independent and Presbyterian bodies 
have combined, and a doctrinal basis arrived at. The union 
thus affected is tentative and waits for a larger union with other 
bodies. Among Anglicans the whole subject of comity, co-ope- 
ration and union moves to a solution more slowly. Among Lu- 
therans there is a movement toward a better understanding of 
the widely separated bodies, due to nationality; and in India 
eleven missionary bodies from the American and European 
Churches have united in an All-Indian Lutheran Conference. 
Considerable co-operation in education and training has also re- 
sulted within the same language area. 

On the question of comity the Commission is outspoken. “It 
‘is the unanimous duty of all missionary workers and organiza- 
tions to observe to the utmost degree possible the principles of 
comity and Christian courtesy.” Undoubtedly such efforts and 
observance will lead to larger co-operation and closer ultimate 
unity. 

On the subject of federation two points of view prevailed. 
Some hold that there are essential aspects of the truth on which 
we differ and that therefore we are kept apart; others hold that 
while this is true, the things which separate us are as nothing 
compared with those which separate us from all those who have 
not confessed the truth as in Christ. A way must be found to 
bridge over these differences. Federation furnishes such a way 
in the judgment of some, by which each body of believers “re- 
tains full liberty to hold and practice their own system of doc- 
trine and polity, but in which each would recognize the ministry, 
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ordinances and discipline of the others and members might be 
freely transferred from the one to the other.” 

Complete uniformity is an unattainable ideal. But is it pos- 
sible “to recognize the essential unity” underlying our differ- 
ences. ‘he body of believers in the mission field will accept the 
truth and adopt a polity of government, most in harmony with 
their environment. But the complete development of Western 
Christian thought and doctrine, being what it is, it would seem a 
pity to transmit to the East anything less than the richest and 
fullest interpretation of Christianity in its true historical setting. 
In doctrine and polity there is abundant room for difference of 
opinion, and as we magnify this difference, will we fall in with 
such a view of federation as here outlined. Much has been ac- 
complished in comity; considerable has been done in co-opera- 
tion, and both will help on the better understanding of each 
other and the larger union sought among believers in the home 
and foreign fields. 

The question with which such a review ought to close is a very 
natural one, what may be expected as a resultant from so much? 
In considering such a hasty review, it may be well to give the 
estimate of others and let each one draw his own conclusion as to 
what may be confidently expected as a legitimate fruit of a con- 
ference, so great in purpose, representation, organization and 
management, and in promise and possibilities. But before re- 
ferring to these opinions, we should not forget that the Confer- 
ence determined, through a Continuation Committee of 35 rep- 
resentatives from the leading Protestant denominations and 
principal countries of the world, to carry on its work by endeav- 
oring to co-ordinate missionary work, by pursuing still further ° 
the work of investigation and planning for another Conference 
in 1920, by promoting friendly relations between missionaries, 
by pressing for closer co-operation and intercourse, by urging the 
formation of an interdenominational and international commit- 
tee, and by suggesting special committees, and by doing all other 
things needed for the fulfillment of this comprehensive aim on 
the basis of the Commission’s report. 

As it was frequently stated, the dominant note of the Confer- 
ence was the desire for more unity and closer co-operation among 
all Protestant denominations. But we cannot forget that even 
federation and co-operation have their dangers. The truth 
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may be held so indifferently that men may be willing for the sake 
of unity to sacrifice essential convictions and historical positions. 
And now let us attend to some utterances of editors and others 
on the effect of the Conference, or their expectations respecting 
it. 

The Congregationalist and Christian World says: “Tested by 
the dollar sign the support of missions proves the reality of faith 
both at home and abroad.” “The Conference brings to the front 
difficult problems which grow out of our divided family.” 
“Tt is significant, therefore, that foreign missionaries have led in 
the movement for drawing together the forces of Christianity.” 
“The call of the Conference is first for co-ordination 
work must be planned stragetically, not at haphazard or sel- 
fishly.” 

The Scotchman, the leading Edinburgh newspaper, in a leader 
said, “If to-day it would seem to many that Christianity is faced 
with problems at home that might well call for its greatest efforts, 
and by dangers that might make it fear for the future, yet it is 
only in accord with the lessons of history that this great Con- 
ference should assemble to deliberate, not regarding the difficul- 
ties at home, but regarding the question of how best and most 
speedily the ideal of Christianity can be made operative through- 
out the whole world. The day is past when men deemed it the 
right thing to sneer at missions, and designated missionaries, in 
the words of Sydney Smith, as ‘little detachments of maniacs.’ 
The interest which the World Missonary Conference has aroused 
is proof of the different atmosphere in which the enterprise of 
niissions now presents itself to thoughtful minds.” “Whatever 
other good this Conference will do, it has at least done this good, 
—it has given missions a place in the common consciousness of 
the common man such as they never had before.” 

The Mission Field, issued by the Dutch Reformed Church, 
says, “It evidently made a profound impression on the newspa- 
pers and general public of England and Scotland to see the 
High Church leaders sitting side by side with Presbyterians and 
Methodists, and hardly Iess so to see all varieties of Scottish 
Presbyterians in harmony. Things seemed decidedly mixed, 
when bishop and archbishop offered extemporaneous petitions, 
while a Quaker, called upon to lead devotions, did so in familiar 
words from the Book of Common Prayer.” 
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“And the outcome?” asks Dr. Eugene Stock, Secretary, 
Church Missionary Society, “It should be assuredly more co-ope- 
ration between the different missions and improved methods in 
various respects. But most of all, it should be a fresh awaken- 
ing of real devotion on the part of the Church of Christ, through- 
out the world.” “But the permanent value lies in the 
eight remarkable reports prepared with great labor by the eight 
Commissions on the basis of the correspondence from all parts 
of the world. Never before have such complete and well-bal- 
anced and really authentative statements on missionary problems 
appeared.” 

Lord Cecil gave his impressions in The British Weekly, in the 
following striking sentence, “The impression the Conference 
made on me and I think on everybody else, was the marvellous 
desire for unity and the wonderful measure of tolerance which 
pervaded the assembly; the ‘Mirfield Monk’ and the ‘Ulster 
Orangeman,’ like the proverbial lion and lamb, lay down to- 
gether.” 

The Rev. Cyril Bickersteth, the “Mirfield Monk” referred to 
above, said in the same columns, “Clearly the one thought up- 
permost in all hearts was the sense of the grievous loss involved 
in our unhappy divisions. This was expressed in the sonorous 
platitudes of Mr. Bryan, and in the more pathetic utterances of 
Indian and Chinese Christians, who assured us that their coun- 
trymen had no use for our denominational distinctions. One 
was growing a little weary of this reiteration of the obvious when 
Bishop Brent and others reminded us of the deeper questions 
which lie behind.” 

Dr. Stewart of the United Presbyterian Mission of India, says 
some excellent words on the theological trend, “Dr. Gore, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, noted the phenomenon of drift in Pro- 
testant Christendom as one which no person could reasonably 
deny ; and all felt that what he said was true. Not only were his 
own people changing but others also. The same essentials were 
not insisted upon as those which were prominent years ago. Old 
doctrines were passing out of sight or dressed up in different 
colors. New phases of thought were to-day taking their place. 
Ideas and ways, considered secondary in past generations, were 
put into the foreground and made to stand out as worthy of 
special attention. The appearance of Christianity as she faced 
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present-day questions and present-day duties, was different from 
that which she had shown in the first, or the second Scottish 
reformation, or even fifty years ago. The tide was surging for- 
ward ; the sea was broadening.” 

On Christian unity he sums up the argument of the Confer- 
ence in a simple and forceful statement as follows (and he writes 
as a foreign missionary) : “Some think, and I am one of them, 
that insistence upon more co-operation has been, and is, greatly 
over-strained, and that sentiment in a great many cases has taken 
the place of practical common sense.” “That co-operation is a 
good thing, it may be said, and should be adopted when all 
parties are alike benefitted and no sacrifice of principle is in- 
volved.” 

The Journal and Messenger says, “It was a great Conference, 
that held in Edinburgh, no doubt of it. The world had never 
seen the like before; it may never see the like again, though an- 
other similar meeting is planned for. Europe and Asia, America, 
Africa and the islands of the sea were there. The Lord Christ 
was honored, and large plans for the furtherance of his kingdom 
were presented and adopted. Men of mark were in the front and 
in the rear. They represented all shades of Christian thought, 
though for the most part evangelical. The one idea, above all 
others, kept constantly to the front, was the winning of the world 
to Christ. All this was good, very good. But a good deal of 
time and breath were spent by the speakers in telling each other 
how much they were alike, and how little is the separation be- 
tween them ; and this, though many of them knew very well that 
they did not propose to ignore that difference, nor take a single 
step toward removing the land-marks. Baptists and Presby- 
terians, and Methodists, and Lutherans, and Churchmen, and 
Congregationalist all talked about ‘union.’ It was the one word 
which sounded out more loud and clear than any other one word. | 
Almost every speaker had to spend some time telling about it, 
and expressing his devout gratitude that it was being rapidly ac- 
complished. And yet no one of them proposed to haul down the | 
banner under which he had been working and achieving. All | 
came home to continue their work with the denominations to | 
which they belonged before they went to Edinburgh. And the § 
next meeting of the kind will find them in the same position, ] 
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talking in the same strain, and still adhering to the same faith 
and practice.” 

The Church Missionary Review, the organ of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, gives two articles to impressions, in which the 
writer was deeply stirred by the “business-like” methods of the 
Conference. In a note of criticism on the evening lectures he 
says “that all those speeches have been alike in their tone 
and it is a cause for some regret that they were not either more 
devotional or more readily open to some indication that we do 
not all believe all we are told or accept all the advice we get.” 
The same writer reserves “a word of hearty appreciation for the 
devotional half hour,” each day a half hour spent “in medita- 
tion, confession, intercession and thanksgiving chiefly in silence, 
the leader’s voice alone being heard.” We may say that this 
method of devotion, from the standpoint of some of us, was not 
the best. 

In “Further Impressions” in a later issue of the Review, he 
wrote, “The Conference abundantly justified itself” and “to be 
present was a great privilege as well as a great responsibility,” 
nor “should there be lacking abiding results.” He continues, “it 
groups itself around three central ideas; the broad problem to be 
solved, the best scientific method to solve it, and the possibilities 
of co-operation and union in world evangelization.” “As in the 
dedication so in the intercessions the devotional periods, toward 
the end of the Conference, were soul-stirring. It was easy to 
recognize the life-long affection that rang in the voices all around 
as we sang the quaint metrical versions, some of the Psalms or 
‘Ein Feste Burg.’ ” 

Certain it is that the results in the home church will be (1) 
the quickening of its missionary interest, (2) the better under- 
standing on the part of the Boards and Secretaries of the prob- 
lems involved, (3) a wise and earnest endeavor to emphasize co- 
ordination and eliminate competition more and more on the 
foreign field, (4) a sane enthusiasm, coupled with a deep devo- 
tion on the human side and a supreme faith and an earnest hope 
that the work will be done in God’s time, (5) a longing to fill 
every place in the great field with a more efficient and adequate 
force of workers, and (6) a certainty of victory for Christ and 
His kingdom—this and more like this must be the fruit of such 
a Conference. The venerable Dr. Chatterjee of India voices in 
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a word his impression, when he says, “The most hopeful result 

of the World Conference lies in the heart-union among all Pro- 

testant denominations.” He might have added that this heart- 

union resulted from a Common Service for our Common Lord. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Man’s Relation to God. 


ARTICLE III. 
MAN’S RELATION TO GOD. 
BY PROFESSOR J. M. HANTZ. 


“God’s creation of man,” says a pious and deep-thinking phi- 
Josopher, “was a Theomorphism (in the likeness of God) there- 
fore man’s conception of God must needs be Anthropomorphism” 
(in the likeness of man). In these words, we have the protest 
of a great religious thinker, against a tendency ‘which has been 
the characteristic and the bane of speculative philosophy almost 
from its origin down to its latest days, and which was never more 
conspicuous than at the time when and in the country where this 
protest was uttered—the tendency to strip the idea of God of 
those attributes through which and by which alone it is pri- 
marily made known to man; to regard God, not as a person, but 
as a principle, not as the beginning, but as the end of our knowl- 
edge, not as the object of belief, but as the conclusion of reason- 
ing, not as a being immediately revealed to us by our religious 
instincts, but as a hypothesis required to account for phenomena; 
—in one word—the tendency, more or less, developed toward 
Pantheism. The author of this protest saw clearly that the ex- 
istence of God is a fact made known to man before and inde- 
pendently of all speculation concerning His nature and attri- 
butes; that the impulse which leads men to pray is an innate and’ 
ineradicable instinct of human nature that God is made known 
to us as the Being to whom we pray long before we learn to think 
of Him as the Creator of the world or as the first and self-exist- 
ent cause of things; that He is to us our Father who is in heaven,, 
before He is the Maker of the heavens and the earth. He saw 
clearly that any system of philosophy which employs the name of 
Qod without reference to this primary and essential character, 
does in fact employ the name only, without the meaning of the 
name, and without the acknowledgment of any reality corre- 
sponding to that meaning. He saw that a belief which was the 
property of the whole human race could not be the result of 
speculations limited to a portion of that race; that man no more 
learns by reasoning to believe in a personal God than he learns 
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by reasoning to see and hear; that this belief, as it is not given 
by any system of philosophy, it is not within the power of any 
system of philosophy to take away; that reflections and investiga- 
tions on this subject are admissible only on the condition that 
they retain and uphold the intuitive conviction which is before 
them and independent of them; just as the attempts to explain 
and account for the fact made known by our natural senses and 
consciousness are admissible only on the condition that they ac- 
knowledge and presuppose the reality of the fact themselves. 
Yet though this be true (and it is not true, and the indispensible 
condition of all further talk) yet the existence of the opposite 
tendency, and of the several modes in which it has manifested 
itself, must still be regarded as one of the most important and 
significant facts in the history of man,—a fact whose significance 
is thrown away if we content ourselves merely with rejecting the 
error without further asking what we may learn from the cir- 
cumstances that such an error has existed and continues to exist 
with so great and so lasting an influence on men’s minds. In 
almost every country and every age in which philosophical specu- 
lations on the divine nature have prevailed, in nations and minds 
of every variety of constitution and circumstances, among the 
dreaming mystics of the East, among the poetic imagination of 
‘Greece, among the severe and rigid thinkers of Northern Europe 
in ancient and in modern times among heathen and among 
Christian influences, we may mark this ever-recurring tendency 
to transform the idea of God from a personal being to an imper- 
sonal principle or law; to set aside the voice of the religious in- 
stincts in favor of what appeared to be the higher results of the 
speculative reason. It had not been merely a passing phase of 
man’s earlier and less advanced cultivation, set aside and forgot- 
ten as a higher intelligence prevailed and a clearer knowledge of 
the truth was established, it has been a permanent feature re- 
peating itself with some variety of form but with no real differ- 
ence of substance to the latest time. The last words of its utter- 
ance in our days have been but the echo of those of its first; the 
God whom it professes to make known to us is not a person, but 
‘an idea. 

It is not my intention in this article to enter upon any ex- 
amination of the arguments which have been advanced in sup- 
port of this great and general error, nor to state the counter- 
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arguments by which they may be assured. I propose to deal, 
not so much with its character as a theory as with its existence as 
a fact, and to inquire into the lesson that may be learned from 
that fact. However we may lament it, however much we may 
condemn it, the fact still remains unquestionable, that specula- 
tions of this character have displayed themselves wherever hu- 
man reason has been active and inquiring, and in exact propor- 
tion to its activity and inquisitiveness; that they have had an in- 
fluence and a charm for men of the most vigorous intellect and 
even of the most fervent piety; that they have grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the strength of man’s intellectual 
cultivation in countries and times the most remote from each 
other and under influences the most opposite; that they have 
moulded themselves to unite with the most divine forms of 
thought and feeling, yet with every change of aspect presenting 
one result and that result one which the inborn instincts of man 
cry out against in every shape in which it comes before them, 
’ which the hearts, even of its own teachers, may be seen to con- 
tend against even while they submit to it. Can such an influ- 
ence be accounted for, except on the supposition that there is 
some real conviction in human nature to which it appeals; that 
there is some germ of truth underlying the mass of error? 

This supposition is further confirmed when we turn our at- 
tention to another tendency, not less conspicuous nor less widely 
spread than the former; or the tendency to regard the image of 
God in man as an exact type and model by which to judge of 
the divine nature and attributes in all their manifestations, a 
tendency which is not content with merely recognizing, in the 
instructive feelings of religion as a relation between man and 
God, an intimation conveyed by God Himself to the heart of man 
that there is an affinity, a sympathy, a community of nature be- 
tween the Creating Spirit and that one of all His earthly crea- 
tures to whom alone He has given a spiritual nature capable of 
feeling that relation,—but which strives to penetrate beyond 
that fact and to understand how and why such a relation is pos- 
sible, and what is the exact nature and degree of that affinity 
which it implies,—a tendency which creates anew, as it were, an 
image of God in the likeness of man, with the thought, and feel- 
ings, and will,—nay, sometimes even with the passions and de- 
sires and the bodily shape and members of humanity, endeavor- 
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ing to make the relation between the divine and the human more 
comprehensible by merging the divine in the human. Yet this 
tendency also, whatever may be the errors and extravagance into 
which at times it has fallen, is yet too common, too natural, too 
widely spread, too deeply seated in our nature, to be set aside as 
altogether delusive. Like its antagonist tendency this too must 
have its root and ground in some natural principle from which 
it emanates; and which, if it be a real and true principle of hu- 
man nature, must be susceptible of an interpretation in which 
it shall not conflict with other true principles, must have a pur- 
pose and a duty for which it is lawfully available, however much 
that purpose may have been prevented in its actual development. 

The antagonism between these two opposite tendencies’ meets 
us in connection with almost every doctrine of natural or re- 
vealed religion, in the form of two opposite extremes of specula- 
tion, each in its own way striving to lay hold on that which is 
given to us as a fact to be believed, and to mould it into the 
shape of a theory to be comprehended. If we are bidden by the 
voice of nature, as well as of revelation, to believe on one God, 
the Maker of heaven and earth, speculation is at once busy with 
her opposite theories to explain what this creation is and how it 
takes place; on the one side attempting, under various forms of 
representation, to depict the several phenomena of the world as 
modes of the divine existence, having merely an apparent reality 
of their own; or on the other, by the assumption of a previously 
existing matter independent of the Creator, likening the Divine 
Author of all things to a human workman, the fashioner of ma- 
terials given to his hand. Or if the constitution of the world 
bears witness, in its various relations to the existence of intelli- 
gence and design in its maker, we are told on the one side that 
the whole conception of final causes is a fiction and a delusion ; 
that we may not interpret the work of God according to the an- 
alogy of man; that to speak of design and purpose in God is to 
limit Him by the bounds of our feeble intelligence (our power, 
to suppose Him like man adapting means to ends and devising 
plans to overcome difficulties) ; or on the other hand we are told 
that the designs of the Creator must exhibit an exact correspond- 
ence to the products of man’s invention, that we must uncover 
its traces in the relation of every part to its corresponding whole, 
and seek a purpose.and an end, such as our own, in every phe- 
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nomenon of the visible world. Or if the omniscience of God is 
to be considered in its relation to the actions of men, we meet 
on the one side with a theroy which denies to man any power of 
independent action and refers all things to the divine causation ; 
and, on the other, we are told that the divine foreknowledge must 
be subject to the same conditions as that of man and therefore- 
cannot be extended to events purely contingent and undeter- 
mined. Or again if the moral nature of which we are conscious 
in ourselves, and the marks of benevolence in the world without 
us conspire to bear witness to the goodness of Him from whom 
they proceed, we are told by the philosophers of one school that 
the distinction between good and evil is due only to the inade- 
quacy of our ideas; that all that exists is equally divine, and evil 
and imperfection are but appearances; or we hear from an op- 
posite set of teachers that the divine goodness must in all cases 
act by governing the world as a good man would govern it, were 
he in God’s place; and that if this assumption cannot be verified 
in all its details we are at liberty at once to reject the apparent 
exceptions, as things which explain them otherwise as we say, at 
least cannot have come from God. 

If this be the case with regard to those doctrines of religion 
which in some degree are discernible by man’s natural reason, it 
is not surprising that we should find the same tendencies dis- 
played, with similar results, in relation to those divine mysteries 
which are made known by and rest upon the authority of Revela- 
tion. In various forms of heresy which, in earlier and in later: 
times, have manifested themselves in relation to the divine mys- 
teries of three Persons in one Godhead, and of two natures in: 
one Christ; we may trace, in like manner, the influence of two: 
opposite methods of speculation; one in the direction of Panthe- 
ism, which, commencing with the Gnostic and Sabellian theories 
and perpetuated in various shapes, down even to our own day,. 
has perverted the revealed facts, and compelled them to take their: 
place in a theory of emanation or relative manifestation, or neces-- 
sary development of the one absolute Being; the other in the di-- 
rection of empirical rationalism, which from the days of the 
Arian heresy downward, has denied the Catholic Faith because. 
it asserts something concerning the personality of God of which 
it finds no counterpart in the personality of man. And when 
the field of controversy is transferred from the person to the 
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work of Christ, from His incarnation to His atonement, we may 
here also perceive in the teaching of Scripture and of the 
Church, a truth which holds a middle course between the oppo- 
site extremes of error, the extreme which, in various expositions 
of pantheistic philosophy, has labored perversely to explain the 
Christian doctrine by representing it as a necessary movement in 
the development of the divine nature; and the extreme of that 
rationalism which rejects the doctrine itself as incredible be- 
cause it represents God as dealing with sin in a way different 
from that in which man deals with it. 

In the foundation of each of these opposite systems, we may 
trace the presence of a partial truth to which their influence and 
attraction has been mainly owing. In the superstructure which 
has been built on that foundation we may trace the operation of 
a desire in human nature which the very perversion and one- 
sidedness of such systems contributes to gratify the desire to at- 
tain to knowledge in the place of belief; to advance from fact to 
theory, to possess not only a conviction of the truth but also a 
comprehension of how and why it is true. There is a truth in 
the conviction that man is unlike unto God; for “my thoughts 
care not your thoughts; neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord.” On both positions of this complex truth, taken together, 
rests the right view of man’s religious relation to God; on the 
‘one portion or the other taken separately, rests the two opposite 
perversions. The latter extreme, commencing with the true con- 
viction that man of all God’s earthly creatures, is most like unto 
‘his Maker, as a person to a Person, as a spirit to a Spirit, capa- 
ble of personal and spiritual communion with God, proceeds, 
upon this foundation, to erect the personal consciousness of man 
into the means of a theoretical comprehension of God”s nature 
‘and judgment of God’s ways,—into a sole and sufficient crite- 
rion of all that is to be believed and all that is not to be believed 
concerning Him. The former extreme commencing with the 
true conviction that the finite and human image can only parti- 
ally and imperfectly reveal the nature of the infinite and divine 
original, proceeds to the conclusion that what can be only im- 
perfectly and uncertainly made known in this way must be more 
perfectly and certainly known in another way; and that by re- 
moving the imperfection and finiteness of the human likeness it 
may attain to a false knowledge of the divine archetype. Ac- 
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knowledging, and truly acknowledging, that God’s thoughts are 
not as man’s thoughts, it seeks, in this merely negative conviction 
of unlikeness, to discover the manifestation of a higher and more 
absolute truth. 

In contradiction to both these extremes, we find the Scripture 
and the Church as following the Scripture, taking an intermedi- 
ate course. The two truths are to be clearly and emphatically 
proclaimed, each as the vehicle of that religious teaching which 
properly belongs to it; each is equally taught as a fact to be be- 
lieved, but no attempt is made to combine the two into a com- 
plete theory ;—-still less to evade the theological difficulty by sac- 
rificing either to the other. “When the Scriptures,” says Origen, 
“speaks of God as God, and as He is in Himself and do not 
connect His Providence with human things, they speak of Him as- 
He is not like man, (as He is infinite in wisdom and power) .... 
When on the other hand, His Providence is exhibited in con- 
nection with human things it takes the mind and manner and 
speech of man, as we assume the language of children in talking 
to children.” Man’s knowledge of himself and of the spirit 
within him is appealed to as bearing witness to what he may 
know concerning God. Man’s ignorance of what is beyond and 
above himself is appealed to as bearing witness to what he may 
not know. If God is made known to us as possessing the hu- 
man attributes of understanding and knowledge, we are told 
also that His understanding is infinite and unsearchable, that 
His knowledge is too wonderful for man to attain it. If the 
ways and the thoughts of men are ascribed to Him, it is said also 
that as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are His ways 
higher than our ways, and His thoughts than our thoughts. 
If the passions and feelings which in man imply change and 
transitory states of mind are attributed to God, the attribution 
is qualified by language which requires us to understand these 
things otherwise than after the manner of men: “He is not a 
man that He should repent.” “I am the Lord, I change not.” 

It is not unusual to hear men speak as if all that is mysterious 
and incomprehensible in the divine nature is only so in relation 
to earlier and less perfect states of knowledge, and has been 
cleared up for us by the revelation of God in Christ. The lan- 
guage of the unbelievers of a former generation who protested 
against all mysteries in Christianity, is not unfrequently heard 
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now from the mouths of believers,—language which seéms to 
imply that Revelation can be no revelation at all, so long as that 
which it reveals remains in any way above the grasp of man’s 
intellect ; that the revelation of a mystery means not the mak- 
ing known as objects of belief things that are above intellectual 
comprehension, but the removal of the mysteriousness altogether 
and making the things of God clear to the understanding of man. 
Now, in reference to such language as this, it is important to 
‘observe in the first place, that some of the strongest declarations 
of Scripture concerning the mysteriousness of God and God’s 
ways te us in this present life, are made by the apostles to whom 
Christ had been revealed, as well as by the holy men of old who 
received not the promises but saw them afar off. It is St. Paul 
to whom the Gospel was given not by man but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ, and who was caught up to the third heaven and 
heard unspeakable words, who tells us that God’s judgments are 
unsearchable and his ways past finding out; that we know in 
part and we prophesy in part; that we see through a glass darkly. 
It is St. John, the beloved disciple of Christ who, in declaring 
“that which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon and our hands have handled of the Word of life,” uses 
nevertheless the memorable words “Beloved now are we, the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is, and every man that hath this hope in Him, puri- 
fieth himself even as He is pure.” And in the second place it 
shall be observed that it is this very revelation of God in Christ 
which has given to our religious belief some of its deepest mys- 
teries, some of the very chief of those truths whose incompre- 
hensibility has proved a stumbling-block to the inquiring reason. 
It is through this revelation that we know the mysteries of three 
persons in one God; it is through this revelation that we know 
the mystery of two natures in one Christ; it is through this reve- 
lation that we learn the death of all men in Adam, the life of all 
men in Christ; it is through this that we have learned that mys- 
terious blending of severity and love which laid on the Redeemer 
the iniquities of a whole world; it is through this that we have 
been told of that mystery of spiritual birth, of which, like the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth, we cannot tell whence “it 
«cometh or whither it goeth”; of that divine grace which worketh 
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in us, yet leaves us free to work of ourselves. If these difficul- 
ties have their analogies, as indeed they have, in natural religion 
and in the general course of God’s providence,yet the effect of 
these analogies is not to remove the intellectual difficulty, but to 
strengthen the practical faith; not to tell us how and why God 
manifests Himself in such and such ways, but to direct us to one 
and the same stamp of divine authority in both; to bid us believe 
that God worketh now as He worketh hitherto; to point to the 
tokens of His presence and teaching in that which we under- 
stand not, no less than in that which we understand. 

And yet it is most true that the revelation of God in Christ 
has given us a light and a guide in the midst of those intellectual 
difficulties which encumber our conceptions of the divine nature; 
though it leaves them still as difficulties. It has given us the 
best and most necessary answer to them; an answer which is prac- 
tical, not speculative ; not one which removes them, but one which 
enables us to believe in the midst of them. It has given us a 
clue to guide our footsteps aright amid the temptations of the 
will. It has dealt with our intellectual as it hath dealt with our 
moral nature; it has not made us mentally infallible, as it has 
not made us morally sinless; but it has given us a mental pat- 
tern to mould and direct our thoughts, as it has given us a 
moral pattern to guide and rule our actions. It has given us a 
stay and support to cling to in both kinds of our allotted trials; 
it has given us a promise and hope of a beter knowledge that shall 
be hereafter when that which is perfect is come and that which 
is in part shall be done away; as it has given us the promise of a 
moral life that shall be hereafter when sin and sorrow shall be 
no more. It has decided the contest between those two oppo- 
site tendencies which have led men’s thoughts into two opposite 
extremes of error; it has decided it by telling us what to believe 
as God’s truth notwithstanding them; by ranging the authority 
of God on the side of the religious :nstinct of man. To the Pan- 
theist it virtually says, “You have erred in seeking for God afar 
off, when in truth He was very near you. You have erred in 
looking for His manifestation in the height and depth of the 
visible universe, when there was a better type and witness of Him 
in the still small voice of the personal spirit within.” When 
God revealed Himself to man in His last and fullest revelation, 
He took not on Him the immensity of the material world. He 
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took not on Him that abstract existence in which the material 
and the ideal are merged in one. He took upon Him the seed 
of Abraham, and was made like unto His brethren; He took 
upon Him the form of a servant, and was formed in fashion of 
a man. And therefore it is that, when you would scale the 
height and dive into the depth of the universe to search out the 
Almighty unto perfection,—to you who are under the dominion . 
of a law of knowledge, as to those of old who were under the do- 
minion of a law of works, the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart who shall ascend 
into heaven (that is, to bring down Christ from above) or who 
shall descend into the deep, (that is, to bring up Christ again 
from the dead). But what saith it? The word is nigh thee 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart; that is the word of faith 
which we preach; that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 

But while thus pleading in behalf of the instinct of humanity 
against that philosophy which would blot out the image of God 
in man, the same revelation has also a word of warning and 
counsel to address to that other philosophy which would exalt 
the human image into a counterpart and rule and measure of the 
divine Original. The union in one Christ of two natures, per- 
fect God and perfect man, shows the distinctions and differences 
of the two, no less than their communion and likeness. There is 
communion ; for the two are united in one person; there is a dif- 
ference, for that union is not confusion. The finite is not a mere 
miniature of the infinite; as a cup of water drawn from an ocean, 
differing in magnitude only, and indistinguishable when united 
to the source from whence it came. If the attributes of perfect 
manhood, of the soul no less than of the body, were assumed by 
the Son of God when He was born into the world, as a new 
nature, distinct from that which existed before the worlds, we 
may learn surely, that man, even perfect man, differs from God 
in something more than that sinfulness which has marred the 
divine image in others and which existed not in Him; we may 
learn that the revelation of God in man is not a full manifesta- 
tion of God in His infinity, but a partial manifestation of Him, 
through finite humanity to finite humanity, one in which, even 
now, we see through a glass darkly, in which, even to the sous of 
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God, it doth not yet appear what they shall be ;—that in short it 
is not the reversal but the completion of God’s earlier dealings 
with us, that “God who at sundry times and divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken to us by His Son.” And may we not also 
learn from the example of Him, the only begotten Son of God, 
somewhat concerning the spirit in which the adopted sons of God 
should deal with things that seem strange and mysterious in the 
ways of their heavenly Father? One such mystery at least there 
is, and, that perhaps the greatest of all, in relation to which such 
a lesson is legibly written for our learning. That we, the sinful, 
should be redeemed by the suffering of the sinless One—how 
often has the reason of man, judging of God as if He were man, 
proclaiming loudly and confidently that such a thing cannot be, 
yet shall we say that such suffering is harder for our human na- 
ture to bear? Surely in that scene of agony, endured not for 
His sin but for ours, when His soul was exceedingly sorrowful 
even unto death, the words which He uttered stand recorded as 
a lesson for our faith in our trials; and that lesson is, not the 
outburst of moral indignation, not the restless questioning of 
doubt, not the bold defiance of unbelief; but the prayer, “O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

And may we not learn another lesson of a like kind from His 
deep reverence for the written word of God? When in this 
three-fold temptation, we see Him thrice repulsing the assault 
of the tempter with the words, “It is written”; when in answer 
to the captious question of unbelief, we read His appeal to the 
same testimony, “Ye do err, not knowing the Scripture.” When 
in the solemn hour of His betrayal, we mark His submission to 
the same authority, “How then shall the Scripture be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be”; when after His resurrection, we see Him 
expounding to His disciples in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning Himself, with the question, “Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things” ?—may not we too learn to find in the au- 
thority thus sanctioned, a wisdom greater than our own, written 
for our learning, a strength greater than our own, vouchsafed for 
our support? Whatever lesson may be learned from His ex- 
ample concerning the dignity of that human nature in which 
God was revealed, this at least we do not learn,—that the revela- 
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tion of God in Christ annuls or supercedes the revelation of God 
in Scripture. 

May we not also learn that in some, even of our intellectual 
difficulties, we may find prayer and trust in God a better safe- 
guard than labor and thought? Revelation has met our intel- 
lectual, as it has met our moral trial, not by removing the temp- 
tation, but by giving us fresh aids against it. The natural man 
has religious instincts which draw him to a personal God, as he 
has his moral feelings which teach him to distinguish between 
right and wrong; but there are temptations of thought, as well as 
of practice, which tend to draw him away from the one as well as 
from the other. The old temptation retains its two-fold influ- 
ence, on the intellect as well as the senses; it offers not only that 
which is “good for food and pleasant to the eye, but also that 
which is to be desired to make us wise.” In both alike we need 
a new sanction and a higher authority to strengthen the precepts 
of natural religion, as well as those of natural morality. And 
in both alike the aid has been given in the same way, by means of 
a strength not our own, siding with the right and supporting it 
in its struggle against the wrong; by promises more sure and ex- 
cellent, by judgments more certain and terrible; by precepts 
purer and more directly divine ;—above all, by the exhibition of 
a perfect example, and by the promised light and aid of God’s 
Holy Spirit. Yet in both alike, man’s free will and responsi- 
bility are not taken away; he is still tempted to disbelieve, as 
he is still tempted to disobey; and it is in his own power to re- 
sist the temptation or to yield to it. In matters of right think- 
ing, no less than in matters of right acting, the divine support 
is needed; we do not stand upright in the one by the strength 
of our own intellect, any more than in the other by the strength 
of our own will. And when, in the strength, as we deem it, of 
that intellect, we find our thoughts leading us away from that 
aid which God has granted us in His Word; when we find our 
minds working in antagonism to that mind which was in Christ 
and in those followers of Christ to whom He promised the Spirit 
of truth to guide them with all truth, and to whom that promise 
was openly and plainly fulfilled ;—when we find ourselves rebel- 
ling where they submitted, speaking confidently when they were 
silently questioning where they worshipped, doubting what they 
believed, despising what they reverenced, may not this antagon- 
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ism suggest a fearful doubt whether the spirit that dwells in us 
be not at variance with the spirit that dwelt in them? When 
such’a thought crosses our minds, it may well be that the temp- 
ter which we need to guide us aright is not eagerness of inquiry, 
but willingness to believe; not a searching here and there for 
grounds of doubt and an impatient demand for their solution, 
but a readiness to wait and trust that God in His own good time 
will turn these things to our profit and will make a way for us to 
see the truth, whether through them or notwithstanding them. 
“Tf we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.” 

In that patience and hope, let us pray that God who did teach 
the hearts of His faithful people by the sending to them the 
light of His Holy Spirit, may grant us by the same Spirit to 
have a right judgment in all things, and evermore to rejoice in 
His holy comfort through the merits of Christ Jesus our Savior, 
who liveth and reigneth with Him in the unity of the same 
Spirit, one God world without end. Amen. 

4lliance, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
BENEFITS AND SOLEMNITY OF CONFIRMATION. 
BY REV. M. R. HAMSHER. 


To the devout Roman Catholic, confirmation is more than a 
solemn rite. It is asacrameni. In the Catholic Chureh at Em- 
mitsburg, Md., a few years ago, a group of students from Get- 
tysburg were the witnesses of a remarkable service. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five children in white kneeled at the altar, while 
the bishop, making the sign of the chrism, and with the laying 
on of hands, administered the sacrament of confirmation. This 
inclusion of confirmation among the seven sacraments of the 
Catholic Church is due to a looser idea of a sacrament, and a less 
careful interpretation of the Scripture passages bearing upon the 
subject, than is to be found in the church of Luther. To the 
Reformer and his church, three things seem to be essential to the 
true sacrament :—the divine institution, the visible element and 
the invisible grace. Now it is true that the Roman Church gives 
practically the same verbal definition. Cardinal Gibbons says, 
“A sacrament is a visible sign, instituted by Christ, by which 
grace is conveyed to our souls.” Confirmation is a sacrament, 
he would say, because it is a divinely instituted rite of the 
Church, conferring grace. With him, the grace is conferred by 
the mere laying on of hands, ex opere operato. With him, a 
‘ single act or two of the apostles, in a transaction, purely local as 
to time and place, is taken as the Word of Christ, to be binding 
upon all people and all times. . When Peter and John laid their 
hands upon the new converts to the Christian religion in Sa- 
maria, it was to give them the special gifts of the Spirit, such 
as the gift of tongues and the gift of prophesying, which seem 
to be phenomena peculiar to apostolic times. It is altogether 
likely that these converts of the evangelist, Philip, had already 
come into a fellowship with Christ and His Spirit. The laying 
on of hands was not intended to make Christians out of them, 
but to give them special gifts. Meyer states this as the true 
Protestant position. We do not regard confirmation as a sacra- 
ment, in the sense in which the Lord’s Supper and Baptism are 
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sacraments, because we cannot find any institution of it by 
Christ, and because its purpose is not so universal and essential 
as the true sacrament’s purpose. 


Nor is the solemnity of the ceremony increased by insisting 
upon its apostolic origin. The emphasis the Episcopalian Church 
places upon this phase of confirmation is similar to the emphasis 
placed upon apostolic succession in the ministry through the rite 
of ordination. Aside from the resulting strengthening of the 
form to the neglect of the spirit, based as it is upon Scripture 
passages, questionably interpreted, the fact is that an unbroken 
line of succession has been shown to be impossible. One of the 
historians of our Church says, “During the Thirty Years’ War 
confirmation fell into almost total neglect. The great majority 
of the Lutheran churches at and subsequent to the time of the 
Reformation, had no confirmation, even as an ecclesiastical rite. 
We owe this heritage to Spener and Pietism.” (Richards). It 
is an impressive service, not because it is apostolic in its origin, 
but because it is apostolic in its spirit. It is a solemn rite not 
because of the presence of the bishop, but because of the presence 
of Christ, and because of the dedication of the youth of the 
Church to Him. 


Confirmation is a solemn and beneficial service of the Church, 
because through it, the baptized children of the Church have the 
opportunity to come into Christian fellowship with other be- 
lievers. While it is not a sacrament, it is worthy of more atten- 
tion and greater respect than is usually given this ordinance of 
the Church. The churches which ignore it altogether, forget 
their greatest heritage, and their hope for the future,—the chil- 
dren, who ought to be kept in the covenant relation with Christ. 
There are at least three things which make confirmation a bene- 
ficial and solemn rite. 


1. Confirmation is beneficial as a goal for catechization. In- 
struction of the youth of the Church in the doctrines which were 
assumed by the parents at the time of the baptism is more defin- 
ite and vital with Confirmation Day in sight. Just as Com- 
mencement Day is a spur to greater proficiency in study, and a 
deeper interest in the course, on the part of the secular student, 
so Confirmation Day, properly used, may be an incentive to 
deeper interest in spiritual things. There are some children, 
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doubtless, who may secularize the work and the “Graduating 
Day,” and put it on a par with the work of the common school,— 
merely so much of a task to be performed. But, if the children 
are filled with the thought that Confirmation Day is one of the 
few days to be remembered in their lives,—a day to be looked 
forward to, as the time for taking a step which the heart is in- 
creasingly anxious to take,—it will become the goal of a very 
thorough and interesting catechization. 

An ideal method is to have the candidates for confirmation 
and these alone in a senior class of catechumens. ‘Too often cir- 
cumstances compel it to be otherwise. Children of parentage 
other than Lutheran, or a lack of time to grade the catechumens 
properly, or perhaps a group of boys so full of vitality and vim 
that they require a class of their own, for the best results,—all 
this, in the face of the ordinary pastor’s limited time does not 
permit the theory to be carried out in practice in every case. 
But, if there cannot be a senior class, looking forward definitely 
to confirmation at a set time, the principle holds for all cate- 
chetical instruction,—viz: the young people of the catechetical 
class must have held before them the definite goal of public en- 
rollment in the Church of Christ as followers of His. This is a 
prime benefit of confirmation. 

The instruction in the Sunday School is good. The millions 
of children who are coming to learn the truths of God’s Word in 
this foremost agency of the Church for their dissemination are 
living proof of its value and efficiency. The one weakness in the 
Sunday School, however, is the lack of definite aim. Here and 
there we may find a consecrated teacher, or even superintendent, 
who strives to have the young people in his care learn the truths 
of the Christian religion, with a view to their making a public 
acknowledgment of them; but this is the exception rather than 
the rule. The class of catechumens, under the eare of the pastor 
supplies this deficiency of aim. Looking toward the day of pub- 
lic confirmation of the doctrines which he is seeking to teach 
from the Word of God, the pastor, all the while in sympathetic 
touch with the boys and girls, can lead them into a public con- 
fession of belief in Christ, because he has had the goal of con- 
firmation before him. The instruction has been more thorough, 
and has aroused a greater interest on the part of the child. Here 
is a first benefit of the rite of confirmation. 
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2. Confirmation is beneficial as a means of ‘profession of 
faith. There are some churches, even in our Lutheran faith, 
which observed Decision Day, when an appeal is made to the 
young people of the Sunday School, to stand for Christ. There 
doubtless are some good results. But when whole rows of very 
small children get upon their feet, under the power of the appeal 
to their feelings, not knowing the import of the step, there is as 
much evil done as good. There is none of us who would dare 
say that the only legitimate approach to a confession of faith is 
via. the catechetical class. We know of many instances, in which 
the lives of men have been changed from gross sin and entire in- 
difference to the Church to lives of purity of aim and activity 
in service for Christ, without their so much as knowing the sig- 
nificance of a catechetical class or the meaning of confirmation. 
There may be even some children, who, under the influence of 
the preached Word, come to the pastor of their own accord, and 
insist upon being received into the Church. If, after an exami-~ 
nation, the boy or girl gives evidence that he or she understands. 
the meaning of redemption, and is sincere at heart, what pastor 
is there who would throw a stumbling-block in the way of the 
child’s spiritual development, by insisting upon the completion. 
of an outlined course of catechetical instruction, before such pro- 
fession is made? Circumstances enter into the determination 
of the time and manner of professing belief in the Lord Jesus: 
Christ. 

Now, while all this is true, confirmation has a peculiar value- 
as a means of profession, because of the preliminary instruction.. 
The young man who is confirmed, after such instruction, is con- 
firmed, knowing what he is doing. He is not making the leap. 
with his eyes closed. He is not coming before the congregation: 
and before his God, because of the impulse of the moment, but: 
because, after careful thought and consideration of what is in-. 
volved, he wants to come. Confirmation time is or ought to be 
the time when the young person has come to a realization of the: 
meaning of the great Christian doctrines. He has come to know 
for himself what sin is; what Christ means; how powerful an 
appeal to the higher life His religion makes. And he believes. 
Confirmation is the highest type of profession of belief, because 
it is an intelligent profession. And it is a most impressive pro-~ 
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fession, because of its relation to the congregation. Seated in 
the pews are the fathers and mothers who, in a like service, had 
earried those same boys and girls, now kneeling at the altar, to 
the same altar to dedicate them to God. Then it was they en- 
tered into the most solemn vows to train these children in lives 
ef devotion to the Father and to instruct them in the Word of 
God. Many an anxious hour, many a longing has been theirs. 
Do you not think that this service of confirmation means more 
to them, than if they permitted their children to grow up like 
weeds and to come into the kingdom of God by chance? 


Confirmation is a beneficial and helpful rite because of the 
opportunity it gives the young people, already in a covenant re- 
lationship with Christ, to make an intelligent public acknowl- 
edgment of Him, in the presence of their parents and others of 
the congregation. 


3. In the third place confirmation is the most impressive 
when it looks toward the future character and service of the con- 
firmant. What vow is more solemn than the vow taken in this 
service :—“I renounce the devil and all his works and ways, and 
I give myself unto Thee the Triune God Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, in faith and obedience unto the end.” What a miscon- 
ception of the meaning of confirmation when mothers and fath- 
ers are over-anxious to have their children confirmed, and then 
permit them to fall away from attendance upon the services and 
the use of the means of grace! After confirmation, the God-ex- 
pected way of life is a way of development and progress and not 
a way of stagnation. It is not the fault of confirmation that 
thousands of men and women who were confirmed in the 
churches of Germany, for example, now have no interest what- 
ever in Christian work and life. It is the fault of a formal, ex 
opere operato conception of this most impressive rite. Confir- 
mation is a spur, an inspiration, an incentive to growth in the 
higher life, if it is properly used and correctly understood. 


Just as the professional man looks back to his Commencement 
Day, as a landmark which means much to him in his journey of 
life; just as the minister will never forget the moment, when, 
with the hands of holy men placed upon his head, he was or- 
dained to the ministry of Christ, so the young man or young 
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woman, who has come to understand the Gospel message, will 
never forget this service of confirmation in which his or her life 
was dedicated to the God of a loved father and mother. It is a 
solemn and beneficial moment, in that it bears upon life and 
moulds and determines, in large part, the future character and 
service. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE V. 
INDIVIDUALISM. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES W. SUPER, D.D. 


One of the most important, if not one of the most serious 
problems with which modern statecraft has to deal is to find a 
workable compromise between the conflicting claims of the con- 
scious individual will and the supreme authority of the State. 
In theory the problem is one of long standing; in practice it is 
distinctly modern. The individual as a political or even as a 
social entity is essentially a latter-day product. The vast ma- 
jority of mankind has been brought into the world and placed in 
an environment in which everything was fixed for them by tra- 
dition, by use and wont; where they were almost literally bound 
hand and foot and tongue, and where the entire mass of their 
fellowmen instinctively opposed every attempt to do anything 
that had not been done before. It is a commonplace to speak of 
man asa thinking being; and perhaps he is. But the range of his 
thoughts is so circumscribed; he is so timid when he finds them 
carrying him in the least degree beyond the well-beaten track of 
experience that we are constrained to acknowledge that he is far 
more a creature of habit than of thought. More than this: to 
follow use and wont is regarded by the average man as so essen- 
tial to what he considers his personal and social welfare that any 
departure therefrom is conceived to be fraught with disaster. 
He will not put himself to the trouble to test the validity of his 
assumptions; he takes it for granted and resists change by the 
infliction of pains and penalties on innovators. It therefore re- 
quires no small courage on the part of an individual to think and 
act for himself independently of, but especially contrary to, the 
current opinion about him. How many men have forfeited their 
lives because those who were masters of their destiny persistently 
closed their eyes to palpable facts! It is a familiar maxim that 
none are so blind as those who will not see; and it is equally true 
that men have loved darkness rather than light, not always be- 
cause their deeds were evil but because the mental labor needed 
to adjust themselves to new conditions seemed too great for the 
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benefits to be gained. Just as men who are transported from 
climatic or social conditions to which they are unaccustomed 
feel ill at ease, they are equally so when brought into a moral or 
intellectual sphere that is different from their original habitat. 
In Jewish history the most strongly marked character is Abra- 
ham. While it is not improbable that his career as recorded in: 
the Bible contains some mythical elements, there is little doubt 
that it is true in the main. He discarded the religion of his an- 
cestors and kindred although not his respect for them; became 
a convert to monotheism ; separated himself from his polytheistic 
associations and remained true to his new found faith to the end. 
of his days. When we recall how much their religion means to 
primitive peoples,—that it is a part of their very flesh and blood, 
and that to abandon it is to invite disaster of every kind, then 
only are we able to form some adequate conception of Abraham’s 
strength of character. 

Although Moses plays a much larger part and occupies a wider 
field in Hebrew history than the “Father of the Faithful,” he is 
in a far greater measure the embodiment of national aspira- 
tions, and therefore less individualistic. In subsequent history 
the individualistic element is most strongly marked in the pro- 
phets beginning with Amos. All stand aloof from and in op- 
position to priestly domination. They represent the strong and 
persistent monotheistic conviction which always found expression 
when the popular fancy, for the time being, usually led by 
kings, moved in the direction of polytheism. Elijah, who prob- 
ably lived earlier, was likewise a vigorous and self-assertive per- 
sonality; but we have perhaps no record that is descended di- 
rectly from his hand. It is doubtful if there is another Old Tes-. 
tament worthy who has so strongly impressed himself upon the- 
traditions of the Eastern world. The number of places, especi- 
ally mountains, in Greek lands that bear his name is almost le- 
gion. He occupies an important place in the religion of Mo- 
hammed; in the Talmud he is compared to Moses and placed 
along with him in the Jewish gallery of national heroes; while 
among the Persians he is reputed to have been the teacher of 
Zoroaster. To what extent the utterances and warnings of the 
early prophets were current among the people we have no means 
of knowing. It is probable that in most cases their vaticina- 
tions were communicated only to a small circle of friends and 
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sympathizers; they may not have been made public at all when 
it was especially dangerous to do so. While they therefore rep- 
resent a distinct individualistic impulse they probably do not in- 
dicate so high a degree of courage as we of the present day are 
wont to believe. In this regard Elijah stands out in bold relief. 
Passing rapidly over the centuries, we find in the apostle Paul 
a very distinctly outlined and clearly marked individualistic 
type. Here again we meet with the positive antipathy to the 
priesthood as a conservative force that is so prominent in the 
career of Jesus. Paul was a person of unusually strong, perhaps 
even of captious independence. Not only was he unable to labor 
with those who were engaged in preaching the same Gospel and 
teaching the same doctrine, but he even refused the support of 
those for whom he had given up everything. After devoting the 
early part of his life to a most vigorous defense of the Jewish re- 
ligion, he suddenly turns from it and against it with the same 
zeal and self-sacrifice. Let us now proceed to less familiar ex- 
hibitions of individualism. 

Passing to Greece, we find in the Homeric age, strictly spéak- 
ing, no individuals. The same epithets are applied to men, to 
women, to gods, and even to animals. Men differ in political 
power and importance, in personal prowess and in some other 
attributes; but they bear no clearly marked individual stamp. 
The only individualist, the only man who has the courage to 
question the justice of the existing order of things; to protest 
against the selfishness and tyranny of one of the chiefs, is made 
as ridiculous as possible by the poet. Not only are his words 
declared to be habitually ill-timed; even his personal appearance 
is caricatured. It is very improbable that there ever was such 
a travesty of the human form divine in the Greek camp as Ther- 
sites is represented to have been. Some of his fellow-soldiers 
are disposed to applaud his boldness, rash as he may be, but 
when it comes to a display of courage they stand back. In the 
lyric age which followed there appear some striking personali- 
ties, especially Solon; but he championed the cause of a class 
rather than a principle that was distinctively individualistic. He 
was not in any sense a “come-outer” like Paul or Socrates. The 
last-named is by far and in many ways the most remarkable man 
reece produced: verily there was none like unto him before 
him, nor did any come after him such as he was. His conduct is 
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particularly interesting when he undertakes to reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of the individual and the paramount demands of 
the State. On the one hand he was an individualist of the most 
marked type. His theory of morals was diametrically opposed 
to that which was in practice about him; and with him theory 
and practice were as closely united as the two sides of a disc. 
While he maintained that ethics is not a matter of convention 
and that every one must decide moral questions for himself, he 
held with equal tenacity that ali men will reach like conclusions 
if they give the problem sufficient thought and penetrate to 
foundation principles. There was hardly a feature of his pri- 
vate life in which he followed convention. Yet he was a law- 
abiding citizen. Although condemned to death for a crime of 
which he was demonstrably innocent, and merely the victim of 
a passing frenzy, he nevertheless obstinately refused to make the 
slightest effort to save himself and forbade his friends interfer- 
ing in his behalf. There is every reason to believe if he had 
gone into exile for a few months he could soon have returned in 
triumph. But he would listen to no compromise. He acknowl- 
edged the right of the State to take his life while denying the 
power of the State to change a single fundamental principle. 
This point is clearly brought out in the Defense, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that Plato has correctly defined his position. In Soc- 
rates we have thus a singular combination of collectivist and in- 
dividualist. It was particularly in ethics that he stands apart 
from his age and his countrymen. For him there is no conven- 
tion in morals unless the community unites upon the standard of 
the individual man. To harm an enemy, even in requital, is 
just as much a deviation from the path of rectitude as to do him 
an injury for any other reason. Although in his case the com- 
monwealth clearly contravened the unalterable law of justice, he 
calmly submitted to his fate. He stoutly maintained that the 
dikasts had perverted the statutes of their native city and that 
upon them and their children would fall the penalty for this evil 
deed. Here we have the same doctrine that Plutarch enunciates 
more fully in his Delay of the Deity. He maintains that a State 
is a permanent unity even more than a human body, yet we do 
not speak of an old man as being some one else from the person 
he was in early life. It is worth while to note in this connection 
that in ancient Greece there was no denial of the doctrine that 
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the State may be guilty of wrong-doing. ‘Time and again ex- 
iles were permitted to return by the vote of the same body that 
had banished them. Under similar conditions property and 
civil rights were restored. In this respect Greek antiquity went 
farther than any modern commonwealth, so far as I have been 
able to learn. In our day, if a man is convicted of a crime and 
imprisoned, but is afterward found to be innocent, he has no 
statutory redress. The government will not repair the wrong it 
has done him except that in special cases he can recover material 
‘damages, or have damnatory resolutions expunged. Socrates’ 
inconsistency was therefore only on the surface. He had ac- 
knowledged allegiance to Athens during a long life and had re- 
fused to go elsewhere; for with all her faults she was, in his 
opinion, better governed than any other city. In other words, 
he could not at the last moment repudiate a claim that for all 
the years of his mature life he had recognied as just. 

Regarded from the individualistic point of view there are few 
more interesting personalities in the world’s gallery of worthies 
than Seneca and Plutarch. Although the latter looked almost 
exclusively to the past he was optimistic through and through. 
He was satisfied with himself and with the world at a time when 
the latter presented to the careful observer an extremely hope- 
less outlook. He does not show an inkling of regret or repent- 
ance or sinfulness. Though not a fatalist in the ordinary sense 
of the term he writes as if he thought what was to come would 
come, while at the same time believing to a considerable extent 
in the freedom of the will and therefore in personal responsi- 
bility. Seneca, on the other hand, is constantly tossed between 
the pillar of wish and the post of achievement. He is full to 
overflowing of dissatisfaction with himself. He does not call 
himself a sinner, yet he often confesses that he followed the worse 
when he was free to follow the better. No one who studies 
Seneca will be surprised that he is frequently taken for a Chris- 
tian, but mistakenly none the less. Intellectually he is a deter- 
minist ; ethically he is a champion of free will. He felt that his 
environment was detrimental to his highest moral interests, yet 
he could not free himself from it. Though superior to it and 
alone in it, there was for him a strange fascination in the stir 
and bustle and intrigue of the Roman capital. Hence we find 
him making frequent excuses for the low moral plane on which 
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he lived. Professor Nash, in his Genesis of the Social Consci- 
ence, maintains that with St. Augustine’s Confessions a new ele- 
ment entered into the literature of the West. While this posi- 
tion is sound, in a sense, the fundamental principle is clearly 
enunciated in the Old Testament and the doctrine fully elabo- 
rated in the New. When Joseph said: “How can I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God?” he plainly postulates an in- 
dividual conscience and personal responsibility. The Psalms 
are full of the same thought. “I acknowledge my sin unto thee, 
and mine iniquity have I not hid. I will confess my transgres- 
sion unto the Lord, and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” 
The word sin occurs in the Old Testament more than 250 times; 
and owing to the parallelism of the Hebrew diction, there are 
several synonyms. The story of Bellerophon told in the Iliad 
bears some resemblance to that of Joseph, and it is interesting to 
compare the moral standard of the two narrators: their points of 
view differ widely. It is generally held that the Jewish concep- 
‘tion of sin is diametrically opposed to that of the Christian, the 
latter laying great stress upon it, the former none at all. The 
confession of sin is not only an acknowledgment of weakness; if 
is a marked individualistic trait. A community can not com- 
mit a sin, although according to primitive ideas it could be 
guilty of a crime. But the individualism that manifests in con- 
fession was soon lost sight of in the early Church. If the lay- 
men could obtain forgiveness only through the intercession of the 
priest his personality counted for little. Thenceforward the 
whole body of believers consisted of the upper stratum, the 
priesthood, not very numerous relatively ; and the lower stratum, 
the laymen who constituted the main mass. No salvation for 
‘the latter was possible except in extreme cases save through the 
medium and intercession of the hierarchy that could make its 
-own terms. If the modern Jew has no consciousness of sin, it is 
plain from what has been said above that the position finds no 
countenance in the Old Testament. It is a commonplace of 
ancient history that with the age of Alexander, or more especi- 
ally with that of his successors, a long period of mediocrity set 
in that embraced all forms of mental activity. Except in a few 
‘departments, the minds of men were turned toward the past al- 
most exclusively, even the present receiving but little attention. 
“Henceforward for almost a thousand years it was the chief am- 
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bition of most writers to express their thoughts in the language 
of Plato and Xenophon, or to some extent in that of Homer. 
During this period the only creative forces in the realm of mind 
appeared in the person of Semites, or at least of half-Greeks. 
They were either atheists or Neo-Platonists or Christians. But 
even here the material was not new; it was merely dealt with 
from a more or less novel point of view. Old Hellas breathed 
out her life when republican Greece was crushed. In Rome the 
decay set in somewhat later, but its character was in the main 
the same. Like the Greeks, the Romans did not write as they 
spoke; their models of style were chiefly Cicero and Vergil. 
Seeck, in his Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, af- 
firms that there was no improvement in military tactics after the 
age of Augustus and that in spite of the increasing perils which 
threatened the empire from the barbarians, nothing was done to 
make the Roman legions more effective. We have here a most 
remarkable phenomenon in the psyche of the ancient world. 
What was the cause of this stagnation? The explanation of the 
writer just quoted seems to be in conformity to all the known 
factors of the problem. He contends that the almost continu- 
ous internecine strife in the Greek States gradually carried off 
the men who made themselves conspicuous in the domain of poli- 
tics. It is well known that Socrates refrained from taking any 
part in the government of his native city because to do so would 
have put his life in constant jeopardy. Yet in spite of his aloof- 
ness, his refusal to aid in making an illegal arrest came very near 
proving fatal to him. Not only the frequent wars between the 
different States, but the constant internal feuds gradually elimi- 
nated the capable, the enterprising, and the innovators. Athens 
was much more powerful in men and recources in the time of 
Philip of Macedon than in the time of Darius and Xerxes; never- 
theless the burning words of Demosthenes awoke but a feeble re- 
sponse in the minds of his degenerate countrymen. When vigor- 
ous action and vigorous action alone could have saved them 
from the clutches of the northern barbarian and invader they 
did little more than legislate and threaten and send ambasseys. 
In Rome, beginning with the era of the Gracchi and ending with 
the establishment of the empire, we find a similar condition of 
things. The two noble sons of Cornelia were the forerunners 
of a struggle between the average man and the aristocracy that 
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has been coming to the fore in one way and another up to our 
own time. In the city on the Tiber the struggle was particu- 
larly bitter and the result more than usually disastrous. It 
came to an end only with the establishment of absolute rule. A 
more abject, spiritless, fawning, cowardly set of men than the 
Roman senators it would be hard to find anywhere. The few, 
who were now and then bold enough to assert themselves, were 
speedily gotten out of the way. They received no support from ~ 
their peers and were often in the situation of the wounded wolf 
that is devoured by the rest of the pack. What was perhaps the 
most determined and persistent effort to eradicate every vestige 
of individualism from society was made by what we may call the 
early Church; but it was kept up for more than fifteen hundred 
years. St. Paul’s writings were the nucleus, the assumed fons 
et origo of this long drawn out contest, although there is little 
doubt that he did not intend the rigorous consequences to be 
drawn from his doctrines that his expositors believed or pro- 
fessed to believe to find in them. Before the middle of the 
third century Christianity, or rather the Christian Church had 
fully entered upon a struggle for the supremacy in all matters 
of thought and speculation. Albeit, we can hardly speak of the 
Christian Church as if it were a finished organism since the 
forces that in the course of events came to be branded as here- 
tical and heterodox were by no means weak or inactive or lacking 
in courage. Ecclesiastical council after council, beginnig with 
that of Nicaea in 325 and ending with that of ‘Trent in 1563, or 
even with the Vatican Council in 1869, denounced every form 
of belief which the majority decided would be called heretical. 
For a long time there was virtually a struggle between the West 
and the East; for the Greeks, perhaps by virtue of inherited 
traits, were generally the champions of the larger liberty. How- 
ever by a curious contradiction, the eastern branch in the course 
of time, doubtless because it fell more and more under the con- 
trol of a single autocratic government, became far more rigid 
and stereotyped than the western. It may be regarded as a fixed 
fact that the Greek Church has not advanced a single step, in a 
thousand years. Such inflexibility can not be charged against 
the Roman branch. Eventually the orthodox hierarchy tri- 
umphed; for not only did the formula of St. Cyprian, “extra 
ecclessiam nulla salus,” find acceptance, but in the course of time 
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it came to be interpreted in a much more exclusive sense than 
the writers of the New Testament, or perhaps even the author 
of the dictum, intended. Against such a compact body neither 
polytheism nor what was still called philosophy could make head- 
way or even keep from losing ground. It followed therefore 
from the very nature of the case that, when Constantine decreed 
that henceforth Christianity should be the religion of the empire 
he acted prudently although it is estimated that not more than 
one-fifth of his subjects professed the new faith. Five men work- 
ing harmoniously toward the same end are far more effective 
than four times this number working for half a dozen different 
ends. Christianity was not only an active, it was an aggressive 
force; for the hierarchy were a unit against tolerating any seri- 
ous differences of belief, of faith and practice. There was fric- 
tion enough, but it was generally between the Church and the 
State, between the temporal and the spiritual power. Each 
party was equally eager to suppress all independence of thought 
and action. That all individual initiative was completely stifled 
by the year one thousand is evident from the inability of men to 
do anything except in masses. The crowds that joined the Cru- 
sades had hardly more personal will than a flock of sheep which 
follows the bell-wether when he suddenly starts to run. These 
masses knew in a vague sort of a way what they wanted, but. 
everything else was a blank. Charlemagne was a conspicuous 
and forceful character; but he manifested no desire to interfere 
with the ordinances of the hierarchy. There is no doubt how- 
ever, arguing from analogy, that if his educational innovations 
had had a trial of three or four generations the religious ferment 
that broke out at the beginning of the sixteenth century would 
have come five hundred years earlier, and probably with less 
acrimony and violence. It is not easy to determine why this 
rigid mediaevalism began to give way just when it did. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the feudal system prevailed all 
over Europe. The supremacy of the pope in the affairs of the 
world, whether temporal or spiritual, was complete. Knight- 
hood was in full flower and chivalry was the badge of a univer- 
sal brotherhood. In Dante protests begin to be heard, albeit 
with a feeble and faltering voice. He finds among the damned 
certain persons who had died in the odor of sanctity. The rise 
of the Hanseatic League also gives evidence of the beginnings of 
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a ferment in the minds of men. On the other hand one can not 
but be struck with the extraordinary timidity displayed by the 
ruling aristocracy in the closing years of the Middle Ages and 
the opening age of the modern era in asserting their privileges 
or what they claimed as such. The earliest examples of civic 
courage are found where we should least expect it,—in Spain. 
Jn the northern and northeastern provinces, the nobility and the 
ruling aristocracy in the cities stoutly resisted the encroachments 
of the royal power a century before the granting of Magna 
Charta. Nor did this resistance come to an end until the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Henceforth all evidence of individu- 
alism in Spain was crushed as soon as it made its appearance, 
except in domains where it could conflict with neither Church 
nor State. Every one knows how deplorable the result has been. 

The question is pertinent to the present discussion whether 
the happiness of mankind is greatest when the individual counts 
for least or for most. So far as Europe is concerned the aver- 
age man, or we might perhaps better say “the downmost man,” 
probably counted for less at the close of the Middle Age than at 
any other period of the world’s history. With respect to France 
it may be mentioned that Rambaud cites several competent au- 
thorities who have reached the conclusion that the country at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century had a population falling 
little short of the present, but that the plague of 1348 and the 
war of A Hundred Years reduced the number of inhabitants by 
one half, and that the conditions did not begin to improve until 
shortly before 1500 and then only very slowly. It is generally be- 
lieved that the population of Germany, at the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War was about sixteen millions. There is hardly 
any doubt that in some parts of the empire it was reduced to 
one-fifth at the end of these three terrible decades. It is the con- 
tention of many Roman Catholic historians, foremost among 
whom is Janssen, that the rise of individualism in religion was 
fraught with disaster in many forms to Christendom. It is 
probable that the three centuries beginning with 1348 were ex- 
ceptionally disastrous for Europe as a whole. The burden of 
misfortune was not, however, equally heavy on all counfries at 
the same time. Nor is it possible to determine whether religion 
or politics was most largely responsible for the “Tliad of evils” 
that from time to time came upon Europe during these three 
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centuries, since it is impossible to consider the two motives 
separately. ‘The most forceful individual in the domain of sci- 
ence was Bacon, but he did not go as far as his later contempo- 
rary did in philosophy, or more properly metaphysics. When 
Cartesius took his stand upon the dictum Cogito, ergo sum, he 
declared his independence of all anterior experience and of all 
objective testimony. It is not easy to conceive a greater contrast 
between two points of view than that of this Frenchman and 
Aristotle, the latter maintaining that the State exists before the 
individual, the former, that neither the State nor in fact any- 
body need be considered outside of each separate personality. 
It is no wonder that such a bold innovator in the realm of 
thought found it advisable to keep himself concealed during 
more than half his mature life; his fundamental postulate was 
directly opposite to the Church and to all preceding thought. 
Individualism has manifested itself in various ways in the 
history of the world. Sometimes it appears as mere brute force 
in which the destructive instincts of an entire people are dis- 
charged through one man. A striking example of this kind 
was the careers of Genghis Khan and also of Tamerlane. The 
lives of these two human monsters were like the passing of a 
hurricane that leaves nothing but death and destruction in its 
track. Sometimes an individual in the incarnate longing and 
aspiration of a people for some real or imaginary good towards 
which their thoughts have long been directed. In the domain 
of politics the first Napoleon is the most notable example in the 
history of modern times. The case of Caesar is somewhat simi- 
lar, while that of Alexander is wholly unlike either. For a long 
time Napoleon did not disappoint the hopes that had been cen- 
tered in him. He brought a measure of peace to his distracted 
country, or at least placed her in a position to command the re- 
spect of the powers that had come to look upon her as an easy 
prey. He made the attainment of justice for every citizen far 
less difficult. He opened the way for talent that had hitherto 
been hopelessly blocked. It was not until after he had deserved 
well of his country that he began to abuse the trust his fellow- 
citizens had reposed in him and perverted it to his own aggran- 
dizement. He used the confidence of his subjects which he had 
gained by posing as a republican to betray them to the very 
power from which he had delivered them,—the aristocracy. It 
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is extremely probable that if France had been permitted to pur- 
sue its course of orderly development it would be farther on the 
road of genuine and permanent progress than it is to-day. It is 
to be noted that the French revolt which began in 1789 was only 
to a limited extent individualistic. It was essentially a collective 
protest against abuses of long standing, and it may be questioned 
whether it produced a strongly marked individual, unless Mira- 
beau be such a one. But it did bring to the fore a number of 
radical types. There was, however, no really superior person- 
ality brought upon the scene until it had in a great measure run 
its course. This lack was a great misfortune for the French 
people and they paid dearly for it. A Cromwell, if a French 
Cromwell had been possible, would speedily have brought order 
out of chaos, as Napoleon did, but with far different conse- 
quences. Even Mirabeau, if he had lived longer, would probably 
have failed because he was not a military man. Then, too, his 
past life rested upon him like an incubus which he could not 
shake off. I believe that every people, in any measure organized 
into a workable government and as a political unit, have a 
natural desire not merely to obtain justice for themselves but 
also to grant it to others. I do not believe that the cry for jus- 
tice, whether mute or expressed, is a mere longing for power, a 
desire of the oppressed to exchange places with the oppressors, as 
Nietzsche recently maintained, and as the Sophists declared more 
than two milleniums ago. 

It may be remarked parathentically that we hear a good deal 
in these later days about the Stirner-Nietzsche Herrenmoral as 
if it were something new. In the Gorgias of Plato we find one 
of the speakers maintaining that injustice is a term invented by 
the weaker to designate the condition of those who have less than 
they want “whereas nature herself intimates that it is just for 
the better to have more than the worse, the more powerful than 
the weaker.” Among animals, cities, and races nature shows 
“that justice consists in the superior ruling over and having more 
than the weaker.” In the Republic we are told that “The State 
arises out of the needs of mankind; no one is self-sufficing, but 
all of us have many wants. In the larger quantity, which is the 
State, justice is likely more easily discovered. Then when any 
one of the citizens experiences any good or evil, the whole State 
will make his case their own, and will either rejoice or sorrow 
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with him.” The fate of Achan is abhorrent to our ideas of jus- 
tice. We often forget however, that governments adhered to the 
same principle until very recently. Corruption of blood and 
even the corruption of proximity occupy a prominent place in 
the jurisprudence of almost every European country. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a human being existing alone, so 
closely are men bound up together for good or evil. These mu- 
tual and reciprocal relations give rise to the apparent paradox of 
Aristotle that the State is prior to the individual. 

Individualism, if it is to be fruitful and permanently helpful 
to the race, must be directed towards truth and light. Stress 
should be laid on direction, for men may differ a good deal as to 
what is right, not so much as to aims but as to methods. We 
may be certain that such a colloquy as is reported by Thucydides 
to have taken place between the Athenian envoys and the Melian 
government, in which the former shamelessly assert the right of 
the stronger to rule over the weaker, never took place. It is the 
historian’s dramatic way of bringing into bold relief the mental 
state that eventually brought signal retribution upon his native 
city. If men are to be real leaders,—and there will always be 
need of such,—they must lead in such directions that the course 
of events will engender successors to take their places, when they 
are called to retire therefrom, in the due order of events. 

A study of the individualism of our day in its relation to so- 
cialism or collectivism brings out some curious contrasts with 
the forms that have preceded. In our democratic age we still 
find men moving in groups, but these groups are not the result 
of tradition; they are formed under the stimulus of volition and 
are exceedingly numerous. There is hardly a man or a woman 
of any intelligence in any one of the score of the foremost coun- 
tries of the world who is not a member of some voluntary group 
of individuals formed for some specific purpose. Of these groups, 
not counting those that exist for a purely local object, some have 
a few members while the membership of others runs into mil- 
lions. Their aims are political, social, religious, ethical, eco- 
nomic, scientific, literary, and what not? In his lecture on the 
history of civilization delivered almost a century ago, M. Guizot 
dwells upon the complex life of Europe in contrast with the com- 
paratively simple life of Asia. This complexity has increased 
in a remarkable degree during the intervening period. More- 
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over, modern groups or even masses are no longer swayed to any 
considerable extent by prepossession or emotion. The intellect 
is the most important factor. While it is true that the intellect 
of many persons does not penetrate into the intricate problems 
of life deeply, it is at its weakest a more trustworthy guide than 
the feelings. We shall always find persons in groups, sometimes 
in considerable numbers, who are drawn together primarily by 
their emotional nature; but the intellect always approves or com- 
mends some temporal good they expect to effect. It would be as 
impossible to get up a crusade like those of the Middle Age as it 
would be to collect an agricultural colony for Greenland. It is 
exceedingly improbable that a duplicate of the first Napoleon 
will ever appear again among men. 

Another influence or agency that greatly promotes deliberation 
and is adverse to excitement is the press. The most “lurid 
rhetoric” when it appeals to the feelings through cold type, ap- 
peals far less strongly than when it is addressed to the ear by 
the living voice. Besides, the standard by which men judge 
their fellows, whether of the past or the present, is no longer pri- 
marily one of power but of goodness; not one of destruction but 
of construction. It is a significant sign of the times that the 
vote taken some years ago by a Parisian journal on the question > 
“Who was the greatest Frenchman?” resulted in assigning the 
Corsican bandit to the fourth place. The history of the world 
proves conclusively that men can accomplish nothing without 
leaders; but the evidence is equally convincing, that they are al- 
most as often led in a wrong as in a right direction. Men of ex- 
ceptional ability frequently gain the confidence of their fellows 
by appealing to their sense of right, to their altruistic sentiments, 
then mislead them to serve their own ends. The method adopted 
by Cyrus to lure the Ten Thousand into a war against his brother 
is typical of a countless number of instances. “Homo homini 
aut deus aut lupus,” says the proverb. Too often, unfortunately 
what many persons suppose to be a god turned out to be a wolf. 
Circumstances brought about the metamorphosis. So the ordi- 
nary man, to say nothing of the man at the bottom of the social 
scale, is in constant danger of being deceived, if he follows an- 
other. Albeit, he can not go alone. The hope of the future 
then lies in its increasing intelligence; in conditions that will 
make at least a fair majority of men in a measure competent to 
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determine their actions upon grounds of reason. We are slowly 
approaching a realization of the saying that “The man who 
would be the greatest among you must act as your servant.” It 
is just as impossible for a community to bring an idea into the 
world as it is to bring a living being into the world. To a cer- 
tain extent and within certain limits all men are molded by their 
environment. Ideas must have an appropriate psychic soil in 
which to germinate and grow. But if men are of any account 
their individuality can never be suppressed; it will assert itself 
for good or bad, in helping men to rise or in crushing them 
down, in enlightening them or in making the darkness about 
them thicker. The man who stands for something will accom- 
plish something either good or bad. And no man knows what 
he can do until he tries. He who allows himself to be borne 
down and obscured by those about him is a weakling. He who 
fights no battles wins no victories, although he may sometimes 
be defeated. If a man is always concerned about his own ease 
or his own safety ; if he always stops to consider what an unusual 
step is worth to him, he is of little account to his fellow-men. It 
is better to live in a cabin and on the plainest food than to dwell 
in a palace and fare sumptuously every day, if the former condi- 


tion means the accomplishment of something, the latter, of noth- 
ing. This is the most impressive lesson of the past. It is the 
great lesson of human experience. Nor will it be superseded by 
any other until that which is perfected has come. 

Athens, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE DESIRABILITY AND POSSIBILITY OF A UNTTED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


BY REY. T. F. DORNBLASER, D.D. 


“Voices for union in the Lutheran Church of America, have 
become frequent and loud. Whether they are all intelligent and 
well directed, is a question that admits of discussion. It is not 
always the case, that where there is most clamor, most genuine 
wisdom is found.” 

Much of the cry of union among denominations, as well as in 
the Lutheran Church, is empty and void of sound principles. 

We must all admit, that the present divided state of our Lu- 
theran Church is not a desirable or satisfactory one. Upon the 
desirability of a union there can be no diversity of sentiment on 
the part of those who have, at heart, the highest welfare of Lu- 
theranism in America. Whatever practical difficulties there may 
be in the way, and however much some may justify our divisions, 
on account of differences in doctrinal views, usages, language, 
or nationality, yet it must be confessed, that if we could har- 
monize, and unitedly co-operate, in the great work assigned us, 
it would be far better, as well as far more consonant with Chris- 
tian sentiment both in and out of the Lutheran Church. 

Depth and earnestness of Christian feeling, never can be 
reconciled to such divisions, except as the less of two evils. The 
prayer of Christ, that His disciples might all be one, finds a re- 
sponse in every Christian heart. 

“There are, large and small, twenty-three different, and dif- 
fering bodies or synods of Lutherans in the United States. Each 
of these bodies is an organization in itself. There is among these 
twenty-three bodies, as a whole, but a small measure of co-ope- 
ration in the work of education, publication, missions and chari- 
ties. Between some of these synods there is no fellowship at the 
altar or in the pulpit, nor are members dismissed in a fraternal 
way to, or received by, congregations of synods other than their 
own.” 

“Tn view of this lack of unity, fellowship and co-operation 
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among us, the millions of Christians outside, look upon the Lu- 
therans in America as selfishly segregated in the twenty-three 
separate bodies, each having its own organization and each so 
cherishing its peculiarities in a separatistic and somewhat an- 
tagonistic spirit at times, that they practically constitute twenty- 
three Lutheran denominations, each of which has so much of 
the sect-spirit that its own peculiarities are more to it than the 
interests, the work, and the unity and fellowship of the whole.” 
—Dr. Manhart. 

Some recent occurrences have combined io give additional 
force to the desire for Lutheran union. 

The happy re-union of the Old and New School Presbyterians, 
after a separation of thirty years, and the more recent return of 
the Cumberland Presbyterians to the old, though somewhat re- 
vised Westminster Standard, have caused the pulse of Christian 
union to beat higher in the churches. 

The Prussian union between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, involving possibly nine-tenths of the Lutherans of the 
German Empire, is certainly administering a severe rebuke to 
the separatistic unfraternal spirit among the divided and iso- 
lated Lutheran Synods of America. If Lutherans and Reformed 
can fellowship in the same church and commune at the same 
altar in the fatlherland—the home of Luther and Melanchthon, 
ought it not be possible for Lutherans of the same faith in 
America to compromise their differences, and fellowship together 
in one and the same Church of the Reformation? 

What a mighty power our Church could be for righteousness 
in this land, if she presented a united front against the growing 
forces of infidelity and Romanism. The earnest and united co- 
operation of Protestantism is necessary to save this nation from 
the evil forces that threaten its overthrow. ; 

But ardently as we desire, and fervently as we would pray for 
a union of our dismembered Church, we would still deprecate 
an-unrighteous and baseless alliance. How can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed? 

Tn an article written by Dr. G. H. Gerberding, in the LutrH- 
FRAN QuanrTerty of 1888, July number, he speaks of the ob- 
stacles in the way of union, as follows: 

“There are those who ask too much. They are hyper ortho- 
dox. They out-Luther Luther. They are given to hair-split- 
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ting distinctions and unreasonable extractions. They belong te 
that school of heresy-hunters who discovered several hundred 
dangerous errors in Arndt’s “True Christianity,” and who con- 
demned Spener, Francke, and Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
Their Lutheranism consists largely in deductions from the con- 
fessions, and deductions from these deductions. They often 
judge a man’s Lutheranism by the cut of the coat he preaches in, 
by the shape of the bread he administers in the communion, by 
the motion of his hands in pronouncing the benediction, or by 
the architectural arrangement of the church he preaches in. 
And if forsooth one should carry the Lutheran doctrine into an 
un-Lutheran Church, and preach it to a non-Lutheran congrega- 
tion, they are ready to hold up their hands in holy horror! The 
part of the Augsburg Confession in which such Lutherans find 
most pleasure is in the damnants pronounced against those who 
differ from them. 

Is this the type of Lutheranism that God in His Providerce 
first planted in this land? Was this the Lutheranism of Muhlen- 
berg and the Fathers? 

Even if it were desirable to form a union on the basis of these 
extremists, it would be folly to ever expect the whole Church to 
be educated up to them.” 

Whether Dr. Gerberding is of the same opinion, as he was in 
1888, makes no material difference, the facts stated remain, and 
confront the Church, to this day, as an obstacle to a harmonious 
union. 

In the QuarRTERLY of the same year, Dr. Wolf of Gettysburg 
Seminary, corroborates the views of Dr. Gerberding with refer- 
ence to the Lutheran attitude of Dr. Muhlenberg. 

“Mere orthodoxy of teaching was not with him (Muhlenberg) 
the paramount concern. The life is more than the form. He 
rejoiced when his members would from time to time meet to- 
gether for the reading of the Word, prayer and singing. For 
his position on these measures he suffered persecution before 
coming to this country. 

The clerical dignitaries were so prejudiced against his Hal- 
lean Pietism that they applied the “Galesburg Rule” to him. 
He was not allowed to preach in a Lutheran pulpit. He was 
officially commanded to desist from holding “Pietistical Con- 
venticles,” under the menace of imprisonment. His American 
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biographer, Dr. Mann, says, “Muhlenberg’s Pietism brought him 
into a certain affinity with all those in whom he noticed the 
symptoms of a living personal spirituality,” men like Whitefield, 
and the famous revivalists, G. and W. Tennent. In his inter- 
course with such men, he found some spiritual refreshment and 
encouragement, and the doctrines which formed a high and 
strong barrier between their respective church bodies were left 
in the background.” Dr. Wolf adds this testimony from one of 
the leaders of the General Council, “The trunk from which our 
Church has grown in this country is Muhlenberg, and not the 
Reformers and dogmaticians of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. You cannot wrench the branch, which has thus its 
vital and natural growth, from its parent stock, and graft it upon 
the hard old stem of long past centuries and beyond the sea.” 

Dr. F. P. Manhart, in the LuTHERAN QuaRTERLY of April, 
1910, characterizes Lutheranism in America as follows: “Ge- 
neric Lutheranism, plus certain other peculiarities, constitute 
Lutheran body number one. Generic Lutheranism, plus certain 
other peculiarities, constitute Lutheran body number two. And 
so on, until we have the twenty-three Lutheran denominations, 
one or more symbols in addition. 

Few persons know or care to know all the types and shades of 
the peculiarities of the twenty-three American Lutheran bodies. 

It is manifest that in America there are two classes of Lu- 
therans, the generic and the particularistic. 

The Generic Lutheran accepts confessionally, the Augsburg 
Confession; nothing more, nothing less. The Particularistic 
Lutheran accepts confessionally the Augsburg Confession and 
one or more symbols in addition. 

The generic class is practically one. The particularistic class 
is legion.” 

In quoting from Dr. Schmauk in Lutheran Review, Jan. 1908, 
Prof. Manhart says, “He finds the Church of his fathers, in so 
divided a state that even to some of her own ministers and to 
many of her people, as to the masses of intelligent Christians 
outside of her folds, she is an unaccountable “congeries of minor 
sects.” 

In view of all the facts above mentioned, we come to the vital 
question connected with the subject before us: Is there a possi- 
bility of a united Lutheran Church in America? Our answer 
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is, “Not in this generation, but we hope it may be realized before 
the close of the twentieth century.” © All things are possible with 
God. If the Holy Spirit had His unhindered way in the hearts 
of the clergy and laity of the different synods, it would not re- 
quire a decade to bring into a unified whole the dismembered 
Lutheranism of the United States; marking a most glorious ad- 
vance in the fulfilment of Christ’s prayer for the unity of His 
followers. 

But there is a human side to all movements in Church and 
State. It is human to err. Many men have many minds, and 
the larger the number, the more minds there are to harmonize. 

First, if the basis of the proposed union demands uniformity 
in worship, and unanimity in opinion in all points of doctrine, 
it will prove a failure. The more people you want to stand on 
the same platform, the broader must be your platform: In 
statecraft you can narrow down your platform to prohibition and 
municipal ownership, but such a party finds itself very lonesome 
when the people begin to record their ballots. So in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, the narrower and more sectarian you make your 
creed the less you find willing to stand with you. Some men are 
so narrow and dogmatic as to constitute a sect or insect by them- 
selves. “Differences have existed in the Church in divers forms 
for 1860 years. In the Apostolic Church diversity is manifest. 
The One Spirit revealed Himself in many gifts, and the One 
Christ, was represented by the apostles in various aspects. Dif- 
ferent tendencies in germinal form are already active.” 

Peter, Paul and John are theologically representatives of dis- 
tinct movements, which in later times exhibit “so many progres- 
sive stages in the education of Christendom and its advance to- 
ward perfection.” 

After the days of the apostles, divisions became more marked. 
Various schools were established, namely, that of Asia Minor, of 
Alexandria, of Carthage, and of Antioch. 

One of these, Asia Minor, was strictly Biblical, the one at 
Alexandria, “idealistic,” the one at Carthage, “realistic and prac- 
tical,” while that at Antioch was “critical in its study of the 
sacred manuscripts.” 

Debates and controversies arose. Different shades of doc- 
trine were emphasized. Bitter strifes prevailed between bishops 
and teachers of theology, culminating in the rending asunder 
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of Christendom, into the Eastern and Western divisions, the 
Greek and Roman Churches, as they exist to this day. The 
cause of disunion in this case was principally governmental. 

Within the compass of the papacy itself, divisions exist, subor- 
dinate, it is true, to one authority, still clearly distinct in cast. 
Differences of doctrinal view characterize some of the leading 
orders, as for example, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the 
Jansenists, and the Jesuits. These have constituted, in the Ro- 
mish Church, sects and parties, “contending not less for religious 
and doctrinal principles, than for policies of administration.” 
As Bishop Bedell, an Irish Catholic, well says, “Jesuists, Do- 
minicians and Franciscans, warring with fiercest denominational 
rancor, within an organization that is falsely proclaimed to be 
one and undivided.” 

Second. The attempt of the General Council to bring about 
a union—on the basis of extreme symbolism, is destined to prove 
a failure. “There are three general ways,” says Dr. Krauth, 
“in which the sense of unity in the Church can be officially ex- 
pressed. One is by profession of the same creed, the second by 
admission to public teaching, the third is by reception at the 
altar.” 

“In the position assumed by the General Council,” says Dr. 
Valentine, in his masterly article on the “Fundamental Princi- 
ples of the General Council,” “all these three ways of official ex- 
pression of oneness, by confession, by admission to pulpit and 
altar fellowship, are turned down in a declaration of rejection, 
separation and exclusion.” 

“The council’s principle of exclusion of fellowship with other 
parts of the Church practically asserts for the Lutheran Church 
the attitude and character of a schism,—a schism by self-exclu- 
sion from communion with the Church Catholic. It withdraws 
from that which it interprets and confesses to be the commu- 
nion of saints.” 

It must sound strange to some rigid symbolists to hear Dr. 
Ort say, in the LurHERAN QuaARTERLY, “that the true unity of 
the Church is not secured by the adoption of a creed. It is 
zometimes said that all true Christian unity must arise out of a 
common faith. A creed is simply the formal statement of how 
the Christian mind apprehends divine truth. This outward de- 
velopment of doctrine however, is consequent on an inner growth 
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of apprehension. The Christian Church did not begin her 
career with a well-defined statement of doctrine. At her be- 
ginning she had no creed. More than three centuries passed 
until she laid before the world in definite statement her belief; 
and yet from the commencement she was the one, holy, Catholic 
Church. There was always manifest and active the true unity 
of Christendom.” 

“Creeds are fallible; while they contain a divine element, still 
they are a human expression. Distinction must always be made 
between form and content.” 

“We deem it proper, hence, to maintain that the true unity of 
the Church is not secured by any creed, but that this unity is 
ground and source for the common symbol.” 

It is certain, therefore, that no union of Lutherans in America 
can be effected along the lines of exclusive and rigid symbolism. 
Neither is it possible to rally any number of synods under the 
banner of a radical or extreme liberalism. American Lutherans 
are not ready to cut loose from all historical and doctrinal con- 
nection with the Lutheran Church of the past. 

This union, therefore, must be effected, if at all, on the lines 
of generic and conservative Lutheranism. It is possible by this 
conservative position to unite the great body of Lutherans, lying 
or standing, between the two extremes of radicalism and symbol- 
ism ; “a Lutheranism that holds fast to the Augsburg Confession, 
and the doctrines on which the Reformation hinged; that in the 
reception of the confession leaves room for proper Christian lib- 
erty and such honest difference of opinion, as do not affect the 
essential or fundamental truths of the Confession; that admits 
of development and improvement, based on the divine Word, and 
in harmony with the growth and development of the Church 
Catholic.” 

This position is in harmony with the spirit of primitive, origi- 
nal Lutheranism. It is well known that the signers of the Augs- 
burg Confession were not entirely agreed among themselves. on 
all points of doctrine, and on the very points that have been sub- 
jects of difference of opinion ever since. 

They subscribed with the understanding of liberty in their in- 
terpretation of it. This liberty was exercised by Melanchthon, 
even to the extent of altering the Confession, so as to make it 
better express the different views prevailing, or to be more ac- 
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ceptable to different parties. This revised Confession was so 
well and so generally received, that for many years scarcely any 
other was known. And this, be it remembered, in the very life- 
time of Luther. It was not then used in the sense of a confes- 
sion so rigidly binding that its reception, in “every statement, 
in its native, original, and only sense,” was deemed essential to 
the very name Lutheran; but as a free Christian confession con- 
taining—“the substance of doctrine preached and taught in our 
churches.” 

In the matter of forms, ceremonies, and usages, the Church at 
that early day inculcated and exercised a’ wide range of liberty. 
The Augsburg Confession expressly teaches that, “it is not neces- 
sary that uniform ceremonies should be everywhere observed.” 
The same view is reiterated and amplified in the Apology. The 
attempt to carry us back, or keep us back, to the forms and cere- 
monies practiced three hundred years ago, finds no sanction or 
authority in the spirit of primitive Lutheranism. This con- 
servative position does no violence to any man’s conscience who 
holds to the fundamentals as taught in our Confession. It does 
not prevent any one from accepting all that is in the Symbolical 
Books, but he must not insist on making his faith a rule for all 
other Lutherans. 

It aims at soundness of faith and Christian freedom united in 
one consistent system, and is unwilling to sacrifice either. 

On this basis, the most liberal conservative and the most sym- 
bolic Lutheran can unite, provided only that they respect each 
other’s convictions and rights. Luther and Melanchthon lived 
and labored harmoniously in the same Church, and who wants 
a Lutheran Church that would exclude either? Professing to 
build on the foundation they helped to lay, we would not ex- 
clude either of them from the building. 

Some lessons might be learned from the Lutheran countries of 
Europe as to the basis and method of securing and maintaining 
a permanent union of the Lutheran Church. The history of the 
Scandinavian Churches is especially deserving of our attention. 

Denmark publically accepted the Protestant Reformation as 
early as 1536, and later accepted the Augsburg Confession as a 
Biblical creed. 

The controversies raging in Germany were fortunately not 
transplanted to Denmark. 
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The Danish Church refused to accept the Book of Concord. 
They said, “The book evidently contains a doctrine which is 
new and strange to us and our churches; on this account the 
unity, which to the praise of God has been maintained in this 
kingdom, is liable to be destroyed if the book is made use of.” 
The first copy sent to Frederick II in 1588, was thrown into the 
fire and the sale of the book was prohibited by regal authority. 
The Word of God, the three ecumenical symbols, the Augsburg 
Confession and Luther’s Shorter Catechism, were accepted, and 
remain as the doctrinal basis to this day. Denmark has kept 
her Protestant forces well together without the Book of Concord. 
Out of a population of 2,500,000, 98 1-2 per cent. belong to the 
Lutheran Church. The Reformed Church could scarcely get a 
foothold. The Lutheran position was broad enough and liberal 
enough for all evangelical Christians to stand upon. 

Norway, with a population of 2,300,000, reports that over 97 
per cent. belong to the Lutheran Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. . 

The same conservative basis, as in Denmark has been main- 
tained to this day, and with equal if not better results. The 
church life in Norway was richly blessed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which opened with a great religious revival, at the head of 
which was the lay preacher Hauge,—the founder of the Hauge 
Synod. Three other revival waves visited the country in more 
recent years. The faculty of the University of Christiania was 
thoroughly Lutheran, and its foremost theologians, Johnson and 
Caspari, gave the revival movement their hearty support by 
preaching and teaching a true living Christianity. As a conse- 
quence, Norway has a clergy of high order, spiritually as well as 
intellectually. The Hauge Synod in the United States is de- 
cidedly averse to tightening the confessional bonds. They stand 
for the pietism of Hauge and Spener, emphasizing the lay ele- 
ment against the “priestly order,’ and are opposed to High 
Church ritualism, forbidding its ministers to chant, or to wear 
the clerical robe, nor will they accept more than the Augsburg 
Confession and Luther’s Shorter Catechism. With the excep- 
tion of one synod, all the Norwegian Lutherans in this country, 
accept only the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Smaller Cate- 
chism. he largest body, the “United Norwegian Synod,” num- 
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bers 150,000 communicants. The Hauge Synod 37,000 and the 
Free Church 38,000 communicants. 

The Norwegian Missourians, in connection with the General 
Conference number 67,000. Negotiations have been going on 
between these synods to form a United Norwegian Church in this 
country. Any attempts to make the Book of Concord a part of 
the confessional basis will widen the breach instead of bridging 
the chasm. It is plain, therefore, that Denmark and Norway 
have succeeded in a remarkable manner in holding the Protest- 
ant forces together under the broad, generic, and Scriptural ban- 
ner of the primitive reformers, Luther and Melanchthon. It is 
a suggestive hint to American Lutherans. Sweden has a popula- 
tion of 5,175,000. Here the Lutheran is the State Church. 
Sweden is the most aristocratic of the Scandinavian countries. 
Her clergy is the most hierarchical. This accounts for her high 
Church tendencies. She has not taken so kindly to the revival 
movements as Denmark and Norway. 

She is now paying the penalty for her confessional severity. 
A great many of the Swedes, both in the Old World and in the 
New, affiliate with the Waldenstrémians, the Baptists, and the 
Methodists. The religious freedom proclaimed by law in 1869, 
and the admission to offices of State granted to dissenters, only 
served to encourage the exodus from the State Church. There 
is much party spirit in the Swedish Church, causing bitter feel- 
ing and schisms. Many of the laity emigrating to America, come 
with a deep seated prejudice against the State Church, and this 
accounts largely for their readiness to enter in such numbers, 
into other churches rather than the Swedish Lutheran. An- 
other reason that has alienated them from their Swedish breth- 
ren, in this country, is because, the clergy have identified them- 
selves with the most rigid and exclusive Lutheran bodies in 
America. The younger clergy in the Augustana Synod are be- 
ginning to break the ecclesiastical chains that have been binding 
them to a dead orthodoxy, and a pharisaical exclusivism, and 
are coming to the front in preaching a living gospel, and are be- 
coming leaders in evangelism, temperance and civic righteous- 
ness. 

Let us now turn to Germany, the birthplace, and rightful 
home of Lutheranism. If anywhere in the world, it is there, 
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that Lutheranism should be united and dominant as a force in 
Protestantism. 

Germany, consisting of twenty-five States, has a population 
of 56,367,178. Of these 35,231,104 are Protestants, and 20,- 
327,913 Catholics. In 1900, the Catholics were in the minority 
in .only three of the German States,—Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, 
and Baden. In all the other States the Catholics numbered less 
than 36 per cent. of the population. 

In 1907, Prof. Gustav Kawerau, of the University of Breslau, 
published the following religious statistics of the Prussian Em- 
pire:’ Evangelicals (State Church) 35,231,104, Old Luther- 
ans 45,594, Old Reformed 14,543, United Brethren (Moravian) 
4,031, Mennonites 13,876, Baptists 38,143, Methodists and 
Quakers 5,226, Apostolic Church (Irvingites) 32,215, Church of 
England 2,557. 

Prof. Kawerau, laments the growth of the sects in the Father- 
land. He urges upon the authorities to inaugurate a movement 
to counteract sects who make proselytes from the established 
Church. What is the best antidote to the sects? He disap- 
proves of all persecution, and calling upon the police force. 
That only makes martyrs and injures the Church. 

The only antidote worthy of the Church is to earnestly en- 
deavor to satisfy with her own means the religious needs which 
lead her members to the sects. 

Every appearance of a sect is a monition to the Church for her 
manifold shortcomings and abuses which can to some degree, at 
least, be remedied. Theodor Kolde, the eminent professor of 
the University of Erlangen, has formulated the principle “that 
in every sect there is a one-sided emphasis on a thought or work 
which is justified in itself and for the time neglected by the 


1 Note.—Some may be interested in the latest religious statistics as given 
in the ‘“‘New Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia,” as pertaining to Germany: 
Protestants in the Empire 
Roman Catholics 
Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholics 
Dissenters, Baptists, Methodists, &c. 

Jews 

Mohammedans and Buddhists 

Pantheists, Free Thinkers, &c. 

Confessors of no religion 

The Protestants constitute about two-thirds of the population 
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Church.” It is the business of the Church to do away with the 
general and special causes for the formation of sects. “There 
must be a richer and more living proclamation of the divine 
Word, a faithful pastoral call, the institution of subordinate re- 
ligious meetings, a care for the fellowship needs of the awakened, 
the providing of societies within the Church for religious and 
moral training, a spiritual life and spirit-filled preaching of pas- 
tors, the keeping out of mercenaries from the ministry, a looking 
after discipline, a training of the Church officers in co-working 
in all the concerns of the society, and draw upon earnest mem- 
bers for work according to their gifts in edifying the Church, 
such as helping in Sunday Schools, care of the poor and sick, 
and in the smaller societies of the Church.” 

“What are the causes of the success of this propaganda? Why 
do the living members of the Church join the sects? Is it be- 
cause of the special doctrines they preach?” “I think not,” says 
Prof. Kawerau. “You must look deeper than that. It must be 
confessed that in our national Church, there are churchly and 
unchurchly, living and dead members. The sects allure the liv- 
ing members to their prospect of a communion of pure living 
Christians. These spiritually-minded members are needed in 
the Church to counteract the influence of the worldliness that 
naturally adheres to a State Church. All these things prepare 
the way for the sects. The craving for spiritual communion 
and not purer doctrine, constitutes the attractive power of the 
sect. Of course unworthy motives too frequently play a part, 
love of novelty, spiritual pride, insubordination, ambition, dog- 
matic disputatiousness, but these motives influence only a small 
number, and may be left out of the account.” 

This German professor, may paint the picture darker than it 
really is, and yet when we study the situation, we naturally in- 
quire why it is, that in the land of Luther so few to-day, stand 
together under a strictly Lutheran banner. The Evangelical 
Church with its thirty-five millions of communicants, is pro- 
scribed by the Missourians, as un-Lutheran, and therefore they 
are engaged in a vigorous propaganda, by sending missionaries 
from America to their deluded brethren in the Fatherland. They 
have made some progress in establishing and maintaining an in- 
dependent, separate Lutheran Church. But their numbers are 
equaled, if not exceeded by some of the other sects spoken of. 
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And the misfortune to their cause is, that when they are on a 
fair way of success, some bitter controversialist opens fire, and 
the forces are divided, and their strength and power is wasted in 
fighting among themselves. But the picture is not as dark as 
it looks on the surface. While the Lutheran name may be given 
up by the united evangelical forces of Germany, the Lutheran 
faith is still substantially maintained by 90 per cent. of the com- 
municants in the established Church. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion is accepted as the doctrinal basis in connection with the 
Lutheran and Reformed catechisms. The clergy and adherents 
of the Evangelical Union, are required only to subscribe to those 
doctrines in which the Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism 
agree, leaving the Lutheran and Reformed individual free to 
hold and confess, respectively, the doctrines distinctive of his 
own particular creed. This position they claim affords freedom 
of conscience, community of worship, fellowship at the altar, and 
maintains an orthodoxy—both scriptural and sufficiently com- 
prehensive for all Evangelical Christians to unite upon. 

About all that bas been eliminated from the rigidly orthodox 
and exclusive position of the old or Missouri Lutherans is the 
unfraternal and separistic spirit—which characterizes their at- 
titude toward all other branches of the Christian Church. 

Nothing that is really fundamental to Christianity or to genu- 
ine primitive Lutheranism, has been given up by the Evangelical 
' Union in Germany. It is hardly believable that the Lutheran 
theologians in connection with the State Church would be such a 
set of fools, as to sell out their Lutheran birthright for a mess of 
pottage. They believed it was possible, for the sake of a United 
Protestant Church, to surrender the name—“Lutheran,” and 
yet preserve the essential and fundamental principles of the Re- 
formation. If the Evangelical Church of Germany must be 
ruled out as un-Lutheran, then it will be necessary to revise our 
Lutheran statistics by the reduction of, at least, 25,000,000 of 
communicants. 

But there are Lutheran theologians in America, as well as.in 
Germany, who do not believe that the ‘name’ is necessary to per- 
petuate the Lutheran faith. 

At the banquet of the Martin Luther Society in New York 
some years ago, Dr. H. E. Jacobs rose to the sublime vision ‘of 
the future Church when he said, “Perish every institution of 
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man’s devising, call it General Council, General Synod, or what 
you please, however great the blessings which it has imparted in 
the past—provided the one faith of the Lutheran Church con- 
tinue to be transmitted from generation to generation until 
that glad day when faith shall yield to the blessed sight of that 
Lord in whose unseen communion we now walk, and love made 
perfect shall kindle every eye and inspire every thought and 
word.” 

Years ago we heard some of our eloquent doctors say, that it 
was unfortunate that the name of a man, however great he might 
be should be nailed to the mast-head of our denominational ship ; 
and they went so far as to suggest to us younger men, that the 
term “Evangelical” should always be capitalized, and the name 
Lutheran appear in nonpariel, and enclosed in brackets. It is 
certainly well-known, that if Luther’s wish had been carried out, 
his name would never have been used to designate a denomina- 
tion of Christians. 

In America there is probably more prejudice against man- 
named churches, and boss-ruled parties than in any other country 
in the world. All the other leading denominations have elimi- 
nated the names of their founders. Calvin and Wesley are still 
honored and extolled in their literature, but they do not carry 
their names on their banners. We would naturally suppose that 
the Church of the German Reformation, if anywhere in the 
world, would bear the name of its founder in the land of its 
birth. But when you name a church after a certain man, it 
narrows the horizon of that church to the theology of that one 
man. The theologians of Germany are profound and independ- 
ent thinkers, recognized teachers of the Christian world, and they 
do not propose to have their intellectual research circumscribed 
by the ipse dizit of one man. In this they do not mean to an- 
tagonize Luther, but rather seek to imitate him in his indepen.l- 
ent thinking. If Luther’s dogmatism had not been magnified 
and emphasized by his enthusiastic friends in the adoption and 
practical enforcement of the Form of Concord, the Protestant 
Church of Germany might have continued to this day as a united 
body bearing the name of its recognized hero and founder. 

The doctrinal basis insisted upon by the rigidly orthodox Lu- 
therans was too exclusive and circumscribed, upon which to es- 
tablish a national Church. Therefore the advocates and pro- 
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moters of Evangelical Union, determined to set aside the deduc- 
tions and fine-spun theories of post-Reformation controversalists, 
and reaffirm only the primitive Confession presented and ad- 
hered to during the life-time of Luther and Melanchthon. We 
do not claim that it is necessary to surrender our distinctive 
name, to effect a union in our divided Church in America, but 
we do believe that the majority of those holding the Lutheran 
faith, inside and outside of our churches in this country, would 
be willing to -stand together on a basis similar to that of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. This would bring the Ameri- 
can Church into sympathetic touch with the Fatherland as noth- 
ing else could possibly do. It would prepare the way for the 
immigrants from Germany to come directly into our churches 
by regular transfer, instead of going elsewhere as so many of 
them now do. 

But as we remarked in the beginning, a union that will prove 
effectual and lasting, will not depend so much upon a common 
faith, as upon the unity of the spirit in personal fellowship with 
Jesus Christ on the part of each individual believer. It will re- 
quire another Pentecost to bring the extremes of Lutheranism 
together. All things are possible with God. He is able to so 
harmonize the confusion of tongues and the diversity of opinions 
that all will speak and understand each other in the one uni- 
versal language of Christian love. 

To secure this much desired end, we would not recommend 
any “new measures,” so-called, but we would urge all Lutherans 
to labor and to pray for a revival of the “old power.” The pen- 
tecostal period of Lutheranism, as the historian informs us, was: 
from 1517 to 1546, from the nailing of Luther’s Theses on the 
church door at Wittenberg to his death at Hisleben. Lutheran- 
ism, as its champion and founder intended, was to be nothing- 
more nor less than the revival of Apostolic Christianity. 

The day of so-called “New Measures” is passed. Stilts now 
take the place of the “Mourner’s Bench.” Penitents no longer 
kneel at the mercy seat; they are asked to stand up and be 
counted among the saved. 

One thing must be said in behalf of those over-zealous pio- 
neers, that in the congregations they served, and the colleges 
over which they presided, there was no lack of students for the 
ministry. More offered themselves than could be supported, 
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Young men could not resist the powerful appeals of those godly 
men, as many of the clergy now living can testify from personal 
experience. 

We do not believe, however, that the introduction of any “New 
Measures” will help to bring about a Lutheran union in this 
country. But we do believe that a genuine revival of primitive 
Lutheranism, the return of the “Old Pentecostal Power,” and a 
new baptism of the Holy Ghost, will solve the problem. 

Love is the divine solvent. Faith without love is dead. “Be- 
loved, let us love one another; for love is of God; and every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not knoweth not God; for God is love.” 

Do we believe then that a united Lutheran Church in America 
‘is within the range of possibility; that the demon of bitter con- 
troversy can be cast out and the angel of peace and union en- 
throned in our beloved Zion? We answer unhesitatingly, yes. 
But in the words of Jesus to His disciples in the presence of the 
demoniac: “Howbeit, this kind goeth not out but by prayer.” 

Chicago, Til. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 
SAMUEL ALFRED ORT—A MEMOIR. 
BY PROFESSOR L, H. LARIMER, D.D. 


Samuel Alfred Ort, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christian The- 
ology, Theism aud Ethics, in Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, departed this life Friday, January 6, 1911. 

His attainments as a scholar and theologian, his work as an 
educator, his long and faithful service in the church of his birth, 
and his love, and the conspicuous position of honor and useful- 
ness which he filled in the work of Wittenberg College and the 
Seminary, together with the official positions of honor and trust 
which he had at different times occupied in the Church, and 
above all, the place which he won and held in the hearts of hun- 
dreds and thousands of his students and fellow-laborers in the 
Church—all make it obligatory upon us to give deep reverence 
to his memory. 

He was born of godly parentage at Lewistown, Pa., Nov. 11, 
1843. This factor of godly parentage was the first and suprem- 
est of all the natural factors which had to do with the making 
of that splendid type of physical, intellectual, moral and spirit- 
ual manhood which Dr. Ort possessed. Those who lived near to 
him were often impressed with the tender memory and affection 
which he cherished for his parents, and the debt of love which he 
felt he owed to them for the early training which he received 
from them in spiritual things. This rich inheritance of mind 
and spirit in the boy soon began to reach out to the mysteries 
about him, and so we find him taking a three years’ course in an 
academy not far from his home, and then at the age of sixteen 
entering Wittenberg College from which institution he graduated 
with highest honors in the class of ’63, at the age of nineteen. 

He was recognized as a superior student, and pursued his 
studies in academy and college most thoroughly. He laid a 
deep and solid foundation upon which he built ever afterward. 

After his graduation from college he studied theology two 
years, during which time he also acted as tutor in the prepara- 
tory department of the college. His first pastorate was at Find- 
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lay, Ohio, 1865-1868, which he resigned to accept a position as 
teacher of Latin and Literature in Hagerstown Female Semi- 
nary. After one year at Hagerstown he was called back to Wit- 
tenberg, where during the next four years he taught mathe- 
matics, English literature and logic. During part of this time 
he also did some teaching in sacred philology. 

In 1874, he was again called to take up the work of a pastor, 
in the First Lutheran church, Louisville, Ky., which was then a 
mission. His work in Louisville, 1874-1879, was fruitful in the 
building up of a large Sunday School, and the laying of the 
foundation of a strong church, and the securing for our Church 
in that large and growing city a splendid future. From Louis- 
ville he was called to the pastorate of St. James, New York 
City, where he served for one year. In the summer of 1880 he 
was elected to the chair of Sacred Philology in Wittenberg Theo- 
logical Seminary, which he accepted, and he entered upon his 
work in October of that year. In 1882, he was elected to the 
presidency of the college, in which important position he labored 
most arduously as teacher, administrator, preacher, lecturer, 
writer, and as one of the leaders in the Lutheran Church of the 
General Synod. For eighteen years he served the Church as 
President of the College, during which time many improvements 
were made, and the foundations for larger growth were laid. 

Those were years of hard work. He bore in his body the 
marks of those years, but he was blessed, and the College grew 
and prospered through his labor and the other faithful laborers 
associated with him. In 1900 he resigned the presidency of the 
College, and by the authority of the Board of Directors assumed 
the professorship of Christian Theology and Mental Philosophy. 

Other positions of honor and trust which he occupied are as 
follows: Secretary of General Synod 1873-1879; President of 
- General Synod 1887; Editor-in-Chief of Lutheran Evangelist 
1881-1885; Holman Lecturer in Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary 1887, on Article I of the Augsburg Confession. 

The degree of D:D. was conferred upon him by his Alma 
Mater in 1876; and in 1893 he received the degree of LL.D 
from Wooster University. 

In 1872 he was married to Miss Ann Sentney of Louisville, 
Ky. ‘Their union was blessed with eight children. He was a 
devoted father and husband. 
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In the summer of 1909 he suffered from a paralytic stroke 
from which he never fully recovered, being able to do but little 
teaching afterwards. But he was brave, hopeful and cheerful, 
in the trying experience when he had to relinquish the work 
which he loved so well. He was a patient sufferer. Day by day 
his physical strength grew less, until on the night of January 6, 
1911, he entered into rest, and God took him home. 

It is difficult to estimate his work and influence as an educa- 
tor, a theologian, and leader in the Lutheran Chureh. However 
much we may cherish now what he did, as time goes on we will 
learn to value him still more highly. His life and attainments 
will grow upon us all—even those who knew him best, and loved 
him most. 

Careful, just, and tender words have been spoken and written 
by those who were associated with him through long years. 

Prof. D. H. Bauslin, D.D., gave a most beautiful and fitting 
tribute to his memory on the occasion of the funeral service, and 
in the Lutheran World has given a clear and appreciative esti- 
mate of him. Among other things Dr. Bauslin has written of 
him, “He had a noble enthusiasm for working in the lofty fields 
of truth, understanding many of the great problems of human 
thought and penetrating far into the processes of the human mind, 
impressing himself strongly on the young minds under his in- 
struction. Few men placed as much emphasis upon the great 
theological principle of justifying faith. Few men could state 
truth with the lucidity and simplicity that were features of his 
strongest productions. More and more he advanced to an ap- 
preciation of the depth and fulness and richness of that appre- 
hension of the gospel set forth in the theological treasures of our 
Church.” 

Prof. B. F. Prince, Ph.D., who worked with him through all 
the years of his professorship and presidency has borne this word 
of appreciation, “Dr. Ort was a man of peace and harmony. He 
never was contentious, magnifying little things into matters of 
conscience and making them the basis for disagreements that so 
often cause misunderstandings and quarrels in various associa- 
tions of men. He never cared to say the last word on any con- 
troverted subject, but after expressing his views was willing to 
let the matter rest on the judgment of those who were alike con- 
cerned in it with himself.” 
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President Heckert has written of him as “one of the greatest 
hearted men I ever knew. He loved his Church and Wittenberg 
College. We shall not in this generation lose the influence of 
that knightly soul gone out from us.” 

The funeral service was held in the Fourth Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, on the afternoon of January 9, 1911, and was con- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. C. E. Gardner, assisted by Rev. S. E. 
. Greenawalt, D.D. Professors, students, neighbors, and friends 

stood around his grave on the hill-side, and all must have 
thanked God for this man of faith, of hope, of love. 


“Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
And now comes rest.” 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE RELATION OF GENESIS I. TO THE FOLLOWING 
CHAPTERS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. G. VOIGT, D.D. 


A scholarly Jewish rabbi, with whom I was on friendly terms, 
used to say that he did not regard Moses as the author of Genesis, 
but as in an edition of Shakespeare’s works a life of the dra- 
matist is prefixed, so Genesis is prefixed to the Law. This in- 
genious theory hardly merits acceptance, but it brings out an 
element of truth. Genesis was written as an introduction to the 
Mosaic Law that follows. It is not an independent account of 
the early history of the world. It is an account written from the 
point of view of the law and the establishment of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions. It is not, as my Hebrew friend supposed, something 
prefixed ; it is a constitutive part of the Pentateuch. The prin- 
ciples and institutions of the people of Israel are shown to have 
their foundation and corroboration in the history of the world, 
as directed by God, from the beginning. 

The election of the people of Israel was for the purpose of pre- 
paring a people of God, holy and righteous. The Mosaic law 
was designed to train Israel in righteousness and holiness. This 
implied the knowledge of good and evil, and the distinction be- 
tween those who are sons of God and who are children of evil. 
The earliest history of the world is therefore described so as to 
show the origin and progress of sin among men and the curse 
which it brings. It is described so as to show that God is not 
the author of sin, but that He hates and punishes it. Accord- 
ingly Genesis I shows how God made the world “good, very 
good,” and Genesis II-IV shows how sin came among men and 
rapidly developed, with an indication of the two classes of men, 
the Cainites and Sethites, the children of the world among whom 
is sin, violence and crime, and the sons of God. 

If Genesis I is viewed merely as a cosmogory the purpose of 
the author of the book is misunderstood. The Hebrews were not 
interested in physical science as such. The story of the creation 
is told with a purpose, and that purpose is closely connected in 
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the mind of the writer with the purpose for which Genesis II-IV 
was written. The connection is not merely external, it is not 
merely chronological; it is a connection of ideas; it is the con- 
nection of the contrast between the principles of good and evil 
in their beginnings, between the opposing principles which gov- 
ern the subsequent history of the human race. 

The story of creation, Genesis I-II, 4, is arranged in a scheme 
of seven days. ‘This is so striking that other points of view in 
the religious mind of the writer are apt to be overshadowed 
by it, when the account is now read, especially if the reading be 
not continuous into the chapters that follow. But this scheme 
of seven days is itself noted on account of its religious signifi- 
cance. It is designed to show the basis of the Sabbath, as is ex- 
pressly indicated at the close of the account, Genesis II, 2, 3. 
The same truth is taken up in the Decalog, Exodus XX, 11. The 
principle of God’s order of work in the world is made regulative 
for the life of Israel as God’s people. 

The scheme of six days of God’s working is put upon the cre- 
ation story as an external frame. If the recurring sentence, 
“And there was evening,” etc., is omitted from the account, it re- 
mains essentially intact. If the writer indeed used an older 
document for his account, it might even appear as if he had set 
the framework of the six days around it in order to show the 
basis for the Sabbath in God’s work of creation. I do not be- 
lieve this is the case. I believe the writer had thoroughly assimi- 
Jated his information, wherever he obtained it, and told his story 
in his own way. But the temporary averting of the attention 
from the scheme of the six days followed by the rest day, will be 
helpful to note more clearly other features in the account, which 
to the writer must have been of great religious significance. 

If instead of days the introductory formula, “And God said,” 
be followed to note the separate works of God, it will be found 
that there are eight great works. I do not think there is any 
significance in the number eight. But there is significance in 
the fact that God works by His word. “By the word of Jehovah 
were the heavens made,” Ps. 33, 6; and of course the same is 
true of the earth and what God has made in it. Israel was 
bound to the word of Jehovah. In it alone was safety, salvation 
and life for them. This principle pervades the whole Mosaic 
system. So in the garden the first man’s safety and life were 
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bound to the observance of God’s word. God’s word is His in- 
strument of life. By it the Spirit of God works His life-giving 
effects. 

Egually significant as this recurring phrase is the repeated: 
“And God saw that it was good.” Finally, when God surveys all 
that He made, it is pronounced “very good.” As the Israelites 
knew the world it was not very good, it was not even good. “Few 
and evil have been the days of the years of my life.” Such was 
the testimony of the aged Jacob and the experience of all who 
were of Israel. The world might not feel it so much. They of 
the world might take it as a matter of course that there was evil 
in the world. But the sons of God could not take evil as a mat- 
ter of course. It could not be the work of Jehovah, their God. 
It came from the enemy. God’s work from the beginning showed 
that it was so. But with this point of view in mind the writer 
of Genesis necessarily had to place the story of the origin of sin 
and of the curse alongside of the story of the good creation. 

And is there not some significance in the contrasts in the suc- 
cessive works of creation? The six days are manifestly divided 
into two sets of three with a general correspondence: in the first 
set, light and darkness, waters beneath and above the firmament, 
dry land and seas; and correspondingly in the second set, lights 
in the firmament for day and night, water creatures and birds of 
the heaven, beasts of the earth and man in God’s image. It 
would doubtless be fanciful to find some hidden meaning sug- 
gested in all of these contrasts and correspondences. But that 
some of them are suggestive of larger relations and general 
principles of Hebrew thought appears to me beyond question. 
Two of them the purpose of this paper requires to be noticed. 
There is first the contrast between light and darkness. Of the 
former it is said: “God saw the light, that it was good.” It is 
not said of the darkness that it was good. It is not even said 
that God made the darkness. The darkness was there before, as 
an element of chaos. I would not be misunderstood in what I 
say. I am far from implying that darkness owes its existence to 
some principle opposed to God. The Hebrew mind referred 
everything to the causality of God. “I form the light and cre- 
ate darkness; I make peace, and create evil; I am Jehovah, that 
doeth all these things.” Is. 45, 7. But to the Hebrew mind 
darkness was associated with death, with evil, with sin, even as 
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in the beginning of Genesis it is associated with chaos. Light is 
the element of life. 

Again the contrast between the land animals, which are purely 
of the earth, and man in the image of God, created to have do- 
minion over them and the birds and the fishes, certainly carries 
with it the thought that while man is of the earth, he is not al- 
together of the earth. He is akin to God, a son of God. His 
fellowship is not with the beasts, but with Jehovah. As God is 
Lord of All, so man is in place of God, a lord over other living 
things upon earth. 

Man is the end of the entire creation, and it is from man as 
a center that the whole work of creation is described. For the 
Hebrew thinker man is the religious being. His religion is his 
truest life. So creation is viewed from the religious point of 
view. At the center of all created things it presents man, stand- 
ing near to God, living in the fellowship of God. 

Genesis I-II, 3 describes the world as God made it: filled with 
light and life, in its goodness reflecting the goodness of God, and 
blessed in the enjoyment of its Sabbath rest. Soon all become 
different. How this came to pass is described in the next sec- 
tion, beginning with chapter II, 4. Surely in writing the book 
the author had in mind the great contrast between the two sec- 
tions, and even while he was writing chapter I he was looking 
forward to what he was about to write in chapter III. 

The subject of the entire section, Genesis II, 4-IV, is the marr- 
ing of God’s good work of creation, the origin and rapid progress 
of sin. In this section chapter II must not be viewed as an in- 
dependent composition. It is the necessary introduction to the 
main story told in chapters IIT and IV. 

Students of the Bible, who accept the pentateuchal analysis 
now in vogue, generally regard chapter II as another account of 
creation; moreover, an account that conflicts with that in chap- 
ter I. I am unable to see it in that light. I do not think this 
is due to obtuseness. I am certain it is not due to any prejudice 
against a documentary analysis of the books of the Bible. The criti- 
cal habit itself produces a bias. When a man is looking for dif- 
ferences and divergencies and contradictions as evidence of dif- 
ferent documents, he is in great danger of making them where 
they really do not exist. It seems to me that we ought to credit 
the man, who had intellect enough to write, or, if you will, to 
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compile the Pentateuch, with sufficient sagacity to see the fla- 
grant contradictions which critics attribute to him, if they really 
existed. For instance, if indeed, as the critics maintain, there 
are two divergent accounts of creation, in the first of which the 
order is, vegetation, animals, man, and in the second, man, vege- 
tation, animals, the writer or compiler must have been a man of 
very dull mind not to have seen the contradiction and by a slight 
alteration in his narrative to have smoothed it out. 

Genesis IT is really not an account of creation. It is the in- 
troduction to the story of the origin of sin and of the evil with 
which the earth is cursed. As such it describes the scene in 
which, and the conditions under which the fall of the first man 
into sin occurred. Chapter II, 4-17 describes the habitation of 
man and his position in it; verses 18-25 describes the companion- 
ship of man with his own kind in this habitation. 

The words in chapter II, 4, might seem to introduce an ac- 
count of creation. “These are the generations of the heavens 
and of the earth when they were created.” But the word “gen- 
erations,” which is repeatedly used in Genesis in the same way, 
does not denote origin, but story or history. It presupposes ori- 
gin. It cannot be denied that the creation of some things (by 
no means all things) is referred to in this chapter, but the refer- 
ence is incidental to another purpose. One erroneous idea that 
confirms those who believe this is a second creation story, diverse 
from the first, is the emphasis of the supposed chronological 
order. Even in chapter I the chronological order may be over- 
emphasized. It is indeed noted in the account of creation, but 
it is not the only nor even the commanding point of view in the 
creation story. It serves chiefly to establish the Sabbath as a 
creational ordinance. In chapter II no notice is taken of days. 
The chronological point of view is left out. The writer refers 
to the creation of some things as he comes to them in his narra- 
tive of the habitation of man. 

In verse 5 the writer describes the condition of the earth in 
contrast with the habitation, which he afterwards describes. Note 
the specific reference to non-habitableness: “There was not a 
man to till the ground.” ‘Then, about to describe the placing of 
man in his habitation, the writer stops to tell of the creation of 
man. Then he proceeds to tell of the placing of man in his 
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habitation, verse 8. Certainly he must first tell of the existence 
of the habitation: so he pauses to tell of the creation of the “gar- 
den in Eden.” Then follows the description of the habitation 
in detail, including its geographical location, as God made it, 
after which he narrates what man was to do there, verse 15. 
After this follows the command in reference to the forbidden 
tree with a manifest outlook to the incoming of sin through the 
violation of this command. Surely in this narrative so far we 
have the background for the story of the fall, of the cursed con- 
dition of the earth with the exclusion of man from Eden, and of 
the rapid extension and increase of sin in Cain and Lamech. 

But the story of the fall requires an account of man’s previ- 
ous relation to her, who was his companion in sin and the occa- 
sion of his sin. So we have the description of the divine institu- 
tion of marriage and its pristine purity and innocence. This 
makes it necessary to tell of the peculiar creation of woman; and 
this again of the failure of man to find companionship in the 
animals, whose nature he showed knowledge of by giving them 
names. As the writer is about to tell of man’s meeting with the 
animals, he stops to tell of their creation, not, I think, without 
an allusion by contrast in the words “out of the ground,” verse 
19, to their diversity from human kind. 

In reading the story refuses to rest at the close of chapter IT. 
It is carried forward to the crisis in the description of the fall, to 
the climax in the curse pronounced and the expulsion from the 
garden, bringing about a condition of the earth in such dreadful 
contrast to its first condition of Sabbath rest, goodness and light 
as depicted in chapter I; and then thought is made to linger on 
the awful extensive and intensive growth of sin, marked by the 
erime of Cain and the fiercer criminality of Lamech. It is the 
story not only of a fallen world, but also of a falling world, and 
the catastrophe of the deluge already looms up on the horizon. 

The horror of great darkness, which hangs over the narrative, 
is relieved by a few consolatory touches. Even after the entrance 
of sin and the curse good remains. The institution of the Sab- 
bath with its promise of rest continues; the sanctity of marriage 
with its comforts and its check upon wild desire remains; the 
repentance of Adam is indicated; above all the promise of the 
seed that should bruise the serpent’s head is made man’s posses- 
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sion; and the beginning of the seed which should wage enmity 
against the serpent’s seed is already noted in the birth of Seth. 
Men have begun to worship God as Jehovah, the covenant God. 
With this event the second section of the Genesis narrative termi- 
nates at the close of the fourth chapter. 

Mt. Pleasant, S.C. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
“EVOLUTION UP-TO-DATE.” 
BY REV. C. ROLLIN SHERCK. 


A half century has rolled by since Charles Darwin first gave 
‘to the world his views on the origin of species. The theory of 
descent, however, had been postulated by various writers on 
naturalistic subjects through many centuries as has been admir- 
ably shown by Professor Osborn in his excellent book, “From the 
Greeks to Darwin,’—but it cannot be said that the theory took 
fast hold of the scientific world until Darwin published in 1859 
his now famous work, “The Origin of Species.” 

Instantly the theory of descent became popular, particularly 
with that large class of scientists who had felt the galling re- 
straints of theology and philosophy, and the slow progress of 
scientific thought. Biological science needed a new point of 
view and Darwin seemed to furnish it in his theory of species- 
forming through “Natural Selection.” It is doubtful if Dar- 
win could have succeeded in popularizing his theory if he had 
not had such a powerful champion at his back as Thomas Hux- 
ley, who, although himself not a great biologist in the strict sense 
of the word, nevertheless as a naturalistic philosopher in search 
of a clue by which to account for the origin of species and pos- 
sibly the origin of life itself, he grasped at Darwin’s postulates, 
incorporated them into his philosophy and popularized them 
among the working classes of England and America. 

No small amount of this sudden popularity of which we are 
speaking, was due to Ernst Haeckel, that intrepid Darwinian 
champion, who for almost half a century has stood alone and 
apart from all the scientists of Europe, as the great exponent 
and champion of the Darwinian principles,— even going far be- 
yond Darwin in extending these principles throughout the 
whole organic and inorganic world, applying them to Sociology, 
Ethics, Politics and Religion, and indeed to every activity of 
man. It is a very grave question, however, if Haeckel’s over- 
zealousness, in pushing too far these assumptions, has not over- 
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shot the mark, and caused the present reaction, which is so ap- 
parent, and to the Darwinians, most painful. 

The battle was fast and furious between the champions of 
Darwinism and the theologians and philosophers during the 
third quarter of the last century, and as we read their arguments 
now, in cold type, I think we must concede that the scientists 
held the whip-hand of the argument and came off the field of 
battle with laurels. The difficulty as we must view it to-day, 
was, that neither stood upon common ground. The theologians 
and idealist philosophers, were contending against the theory of 
descent per se or what might better express it, “organic evolu- 
tion,” including both organic and inorganic, while the scientists 
were seeking to vindicate the purely Darwinian factors, of 
“Natural Selection,” “Sexual Selection,” and “Pangenesis,” and 
the implied “struggle for existence,” by which to account for the 
origin of species. The scientists apparently gained the day and 
somehow it has come to pass that the thinking world, particu- 
larly the scientific world, settled down to the conviction that 
Darwinism was no longer a mere hypothesis, that needed to be 
proved and that in consequence, organic evolution had become 
a demonstrated fact, not to be seriously questioned; that if 
species had originated from common ancestors, it logically fol- 
lowed that Darwin had hit upon the correct solution of an other- 
wise insoluble riddie. For more than forty years the scientific, 
and we might add, the lay world, following the lead of scien- 
tists, has been thinking in terms of an evolutional philosophy. 
How this is seen in other fields than purely natural science, will 
appear presently. 


THE STATUS OF DARWIN TO-DAY. 


Perhaps it will help us to clear the discussion somewhat by a 
consideration of the status of Darwinism at the present time. I 
have already alluded to those specific factors of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, by means of which the theory at once became popular. 
“Natural Selection” was the Allmacht with him in his work on 
“The Origin of Species,” but in his later work on “The Descent 
of Man,” published in 1871, he shifted the emphasis to “Sexual 
Selection.” The term, “The survival of the fittest,” he borrowed 
from Herbert Spencer, and only used it as synonymous with 
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“Natural Selection.” About this same time, finding Natural 
Selection inadequate to explain completely all variations in 
species, he proposed “Pangenesis,” against a stout protest from 
Huxley. Later in life, he called this new theory “Unfortunate.” 

A careful study of all of Darwin’s writings, including his cor- 
respondence, will convince the reader that Darwin played fast 
and loose with his theory of “Natural Selection,” and that when- 
ever he found it inadequate to explain all the facts of observa- 
tion, he fell back upon Lamarckian factor of the “Inheritance of 
acquired character.” Nowhere does this fact appear more 
clearly than in his “Descent of Man.” Many of his conscienti- 
ous followers took no note of this, but went to work in field and 
laboratory, to demonstrate the truth of the hypothesis. Of 
course, natural selection could not operate except through an in- 
tense and merciless struggle for existence and the more intense 
and merciless the struggle, the more operative became the se- 
lecting. It should be said, however, in everlasting praise of the 
great man in whose brain the scheme originated (Wallace always 
to be included with him), that he always spoke in reverent tones, 
and there was in his constitutional make-up, a poetic imagina- 
tion, from which he was never quite free, which more or less 
colored all of his speculations, and gave them a plausibility that 
was all compelling. He firmly believed that this was God’s way 
of bringing the organic world into being, including man, and it 
is quite possible that he could never quite convince himself that 
if this were true the method would or could cast any discredit 
upon man the rational soul, provided God were behind the 
scheme. Of this, we shall speak later. 

Darwinism has now been on trial more than fifty years. How 
is it regarded by the biologists of standing and whose opinions 
are worth while considering? It is somewhat sad to relate that, 
Darwinism is cast down in the house of its friends. To be sure 
there are a few great names of working scientists, in Europe and 
America, who still adhere more or less tenaciously to the purely 
Darwinian factors, such as Weismann, and Haeckel in Europe, 
Poulton, Lloyd Morgan and Ray Lankester in England, Osborn 
and Baldwin, Wilson and Kellog and David Starr Jordan in this 
country. These are not amateurs, but scientists of the first rank. 
We hasten to say, however, that none of our American scientists 
is a stickler for the purely Darwinian factors, to the utter ex- 
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clusion of other factors, but they still consider them as having 
much influence in species-forming. ‘There are lesser luminaries 
in the biological field, who, while they have not totally discarded 
the Darwinian factors, have felt the necessity of offering various 
substitutionary theories to account for variation in species. But 
the sad fact is yet to be told that there is a growing army of sci- 
entists, including the most conspicuous zoologists, botanists, bi- 
ologists and naturalists, both in Europe and America who have 
all but entirely discarded every Darwinian factor, as exercising 
any control at all in the variation of species. Some very in- 
temperate literature is being placed upon the market, particu- 
larly im Germany, that land of universities and scientific men, 
with such striking headlines as the following by Dennert,—“Vom 
Sterbelager des Darwinismus,”—“At the deathbed of Darwin- 
ism, etc.” Indeed the reaction has become so intense in some 
quarters of Germany, that it is not uncommon to read that Dar- 
winism has put back the science of biology fifty years, and has 
thrown the whole scientific world off the track. It should be ob- 
served however, that this intense and at times acrimonious oppo- 
sition, comes from the brainiest scientists on the continent, and 
not from the theological or philosophical camp, at all. This 
makes the situation all the more critical and alarming to a lay- 
man. 

It may be stated, without fear of successful contradiction, that: 
the biologists are hopelessly divided among themselves upon the- 
main point as to what are the chief factors in species-forming.. 
Tt should be kept clearly in mind that all of them, so far as our- 
observation goes, with the exception of Fleischman and Hertwig,. 
still strongly and tenaciously adhere to the general theory of or-- 
ganic evolution, although they are divided upon the chief factors: 
in the process. Professor Karl Pearson, a thoroughgoing evo-. 
lutionist, declares that “Darwinism can explain no more tham 
the fringe of evolution.” Fleischman of Erlangen, maintains: 
that Darwinism has not a single fact to sustain it, and that it is: 
“purely a product of the imagination.” Prof. G. Henslow of 
Oxford, says, that “during the past fifty years and up to the pres- 
ent time, it is an indisputable fact, that not a single variety or 
species of any wild animal or plant has ever been found to have 
had its origin by means of Natural Selection.” These are rep- 
resentative scientists. We might adduce other witnesses in sup- 
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port of our contention, but they would all speak the same lan- 
guage,—the utter inadequacy of the purely Darwinian factors 
to account for variation in species. Darwin is said to have 
brought together more than 30,000:facts in support of his theory, 
—facts and observations from many lands and by many observ- 
ers,—yet it cannot be denied that he relied altogether too much 
upon “artificial selection,” for evidence to support his hypothe- 
sis. During the last twenty-five years biologists and zoologists 
and botanists have turned their attention from nature, that is, 
wild nature, to field and garden and have been experimenting 
and through their experimentations, have found, to their aston- 
ishment, that the purely Darwinian factors would not apply and 
could not be applied, and have found them unsatisfying. Strange 
that it never occurred to Darwin, when bringing forward his . 
artificial facts in support of his theory, that he was doing just 
what the teleologist said God was doing in nature; making the 
whole scheme purposive. This was Darwin’s weakness. 

Darwin’s theory is. preeminently a theory of adaption. If it 
isn’t this, it isn’t anything. But “Natural Selection” according 
to his own statement, is able to explain only adaptive characters. 
We have shown that most scientists to-day contend that it won’t 
even do this. But there are numberless non-adaptive characters. 
What are we to do with these and how shall they be explained? 
On this rock Darwin himself admitted very frankly, that he 
feared his theory would be wrecked. And many scientists are 
free to admit that it has been. Natural Selection might ex- 
plain the non-survival of the unfit, in the struggle for existence, 
but it cannot explain the arrival of the fit. 

Again biologists have found fault with the theory on the 
ground that it necessitated a struggle for existence, such as has 
not been found to exist in nature anywhere. That there has 
been some form of struggle, either for food or reproduction, is 
not denied, but the intensity of which, as must be assumed on 
the Darwinian basis, is stoutly denied. Herbert Spencer in- 
veighed most strongly against this view of struggle and it must 
be admitted that his keen logic and analysis all but destroyed 
Darwin’s contention. 

We cannot enter into an exhaustive analysis of the many ob- 
jections that have been brought against the theory. Those of 
you who are interested, or have been interested in the current 
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discussions, may find them fully stated, if you have not already 
found them, in such books as “Evolution and Adaption” by Prof. 
T. H. Morgan, “Darwinism of To-day,” by Prof. Vernon Kel- 
log of Leland Stanford University, and in magazines. There is 
a plethora of literature on the subject, much of which has not as 
yet been translated into English. What is of greater interest to 
us for the moment, is the fact that many alternative theories 
have been offered to account for variation in species. 

Weismann, of Freiburg University, that loyal champion of 
Darwinism, feeling himself somewhat dissatisfied with his own 
work in applying the Darwinian factors, has recently brought 
forward a new theory of his own, which he calls the “Germ- 
plasm theory,” or “Germinal Selection Theory,”—which in truth 
is nothing more than a preformation theory according to which 
each specific cell has been given its own peculiar function and it 
can perform none other. But Oscar Hertwig, of Berlin, has 
practically exploded this theory in his book, “The Biological 
Problems of T'o-Day,” and his “Epigenesis.” Hertwig, and with 
him, Roux, Naegeli, De Vries, Eimer of Tubingen, and others, 
contended for what is known as “Epigenesis” or the theory that 
“the formation of a new individual is not the mere outgrowing 
of particles hidden in the egg-cell, but the result of moulding 
external forces.” DeVries, from his observations of the Evening 
Primrose, has proposed his “Mutationstheorie.” Many botan- 
ists and biologists are leaning somewhat more toward the La- 
marckian factor of the inheritance of acquired characters, the 
factor championed by Herbert Spencer and upon which he staked 
his reputation as a scientist, by declaring that “if evolution has 
not come by the inheritance of acquired characters, than evolu- 
tion is not a fact.” 

There are no less than one hundred so-called substitutionary 
theories, or supporting theories to Darwinism, and from careful 
perusal of them, one is led to wonder where will it all end, and 
especially what must be thought of any theory that needs so 
many supports to hold it up. A boy once took his shoes to the 
shoemaker to have them repaired. After the old man looked 
them over carefully, he said that they needed new soles and up- 
pers, but that the strings were still good. Prof. Borden P. 
Bowne, gives even a better illustration in the case of the boy’s 
knife, that had three new handles and five new blades, but it was 
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the same old knife. Darwinism has been so bandied about and 
haggled to pieces by the scientists themselves, that it is really 
a Chinese puzzle to unravel and separate and tell just what is 
left. 

But it should be kept clearly in mind that inspite of all of this 
unrest among our friends, the scientists, and the unsettled con- 
dition of the biological world, all scientists, almost to a man, 
propose to solve the problem without the aid of teleology, or 
final cause. The cry now is, back to the cell. Study the beginnings 
of variation. Here it is hoped the key will be found that will 
unlock this great and profound mystery. Be that as it may, it 
is a well known fact that cytology, ontology and empryology, 
while comparatively recent sciences, and have been pursued with 
relentless eagerness, have not produced the results that were 
hoped for. It was thought that an intensive study of the cell, 
would yield the desired results. And we have such able cytolo- 
gists, as Oscar and Richard Hertwig of Berlin, and Prof. Wilson 
of Columbia University, who have given their undivided atten- 
tion to this work, but the mystery is still as deep as ever. Weis- 
mann’s theory of cell life is pure speculation and is not looked 
upon with much favor by others working in the same field. Hux- 
ley, earlier, thought that if he could only hide behind a big word 
like “Bathybius,” or sea ooze, he had found the sine qua non of 
the solution. Haeckel is absolutely certain that all life begins 
unicellularly, possibly by a chemico-physical process, because, 
forsooth, it has been found that unfertilized eggs can be made 
to develop, by applying magnesium chloride. It is awfully sim- 
ple with him, and his manner of accounting of it almost takes 
one’s breath away. 

While it can be affirmed with adequate proof, furnished by 
the scientists themselves, that “Natural Selection” has been 
found inadequate to explain many of the variations, yet what 
strikes the careful observer is, that no substitutionary theory 
has found ready acceptance among all biologists. Spencer found 
the Lamarckian factor all-controlling and built his principles of 
biology upon it. Many biologists to-day are not counting upon 
this factor to help them out of the difficulty. They contend that 
it has but a negligible influence in species-transforming. Prof. 
Osborn strongly inclines to the De Vriesian Mutations theorie, 
put at the same time is free to confess that “variation is produced 
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by laws as yet unknown,” and adds, “the beginning of new char- 
acters is at once the central problem and the most mysterious 
problem of evolution.” Osborn is very strong in his conviction 
as a paleontologist, that palentology powerfully inveighs against 
Darwin’s assumption of fortuitious variation and strongly sup- 
ports determinant variation. And there you are. We will have 
to let these experts fight it out among themselves. 


THE EFFECT IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


We presume that few ministers are deeply interested in bio- 
logical research, and are rather content to leave the work in the 
hands of competent investigators. But while this may be true, 
yet it cannot be denied that biological investigations and con- 
clusions or deductions therefrom, have powerfully influenced our 
thought in other departments of knowledge. These deductions 
have been carried over into other fields and have borne their le- 
gitimate fruit. Sociology no less than religion has caught the 
drift of thought and sought to apply the principles of evolution. 
What some of our scientists complain of, is that religion has 
been altogether too slow in getting the habit of thinking evolu- 
tionally. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, com- 
plains bitterly that “Religion seems of late to be becoming 
strangely docile to all the too little we have to teach it.” 
Haeckel, that out and out atheist, or better perhaps, materialis- 
tic monist, rails at religion and the Church and only wishes that 
he had a weapon big enough to smite them both between the eyes 
and put them out of commission. This is abundantly evident in 
his “Last Words on Evolution.” But what has our distinguished 
countryman, Dr. G. Stanley Hall got to say about the origin of 
the soul? In his Baltimore address one year ago, before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and pub- 
lished in a book called “Fifty Years of Darwinism,”—he openly 
affirms, that “some of us are already convinced that the human 
soul in all of its power, is just as much the product of evolution, 
as the body,” and then adds this plaintive note,—“but our faith 
needs to add the knowledge that can only come when all the data 
are properly grouped.” Is it any wonder that religionists have 
utterly refused to follow the lead of such men until they have 
furnished better proof of their leadership and right to lead? Dr. 
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Hall complains against the physicists and physiologists, because 
forsooth, they have not been swept off their feet into his band- 
wagon. He tells us in his pleading way that comparatively few 
psychologists are evolutionists in the strict use of that term, and 
have made very little use of the results of biology. Doubtless 
there is a reason for not following his lead, for he has built up 
his beautiful structure in his ponderous book on “Adolescence” 
upon the “Mullerian recapitulation theory,” a theory almost en- 
tirely discredited by leading biologists. He enters a complaint 
against Wundt, because he approaches psychology from the 
standpoint of physics and physiology, and he says that his great 
text-book would have been very little different if Darwin had 
never lived. 


DRUMMOND. 


We meet with very strange incongruities in Henry Drum- 
mond’s “Ascent of Man,” in which the effort was made to apply 
the conclusions of biology in a higher sphere. Drummond’s at- 
tempt is all the more pathetic because in some essential particu- 
lars he built his structure on some of the unproved parts of bio- 
logical evolution. As a modified Darwinian evolutionist, he 
sought to graft onto the old stock of the struggle for existence, 
that new postulate of the struggle for others. When he came to 
develop his thesis on the emergence of rationality, he was led, as 
John Fiske likewise was, to assert that physical evolution had 
ceased as to man’s body and turned its attention to the evolution 
of mind. This break in the continuity, constitutes the fatal 
weakness of the theory which adopts it. Doubtless thousands 
have read and regard that most fascinating book and never dis- 
covered this all but fatal defect. Of course, it is quite possible 
to conceive that mind did at some time emerge in the evolving 
process, but not upon Darwin’s fortuitous basis, without doing 
great violence to the dignity of the innate moral sense of man 
and affirming with Wallace, upon purely naturalistic basis, that 
“reason emerged just as soon as it became sufficient in amount 
to control a greater advantage in the struggle than any physical 
superiority.” Even Huxley as late as 1893, two years before his 
death, felt obliged to admit in his Romanes lecture, that evolu- 
tional science had done practically nothing for Ethics, and that 
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“men become ethical only as they set themselves resolutely 
against the evolutional processes of the animal world.” This is 
an admission hardly to be expected from such a quarter. But 
not all evolutional sociologists and philosophers were as quick to 
make this discovery and candid enough to acknowledge it, as was 
Huxley. It has proved a snare to many of them and constituted 
a fatal weakness in their systems,—particularly to all who were 
unwilling to rise but little above a materialistic scheme of things. 
In Leslie Stephen’s otherwise admirable book,—“The Science of 
Ethics,” his whole moral world lies at the benevolent mercy of 
chance and he persistently confounds ethical concepts with ani- 
mal sympathy,—if in truth there be such a thing as animal sym- 
pathy, a fact to be very much doubted. We shall come to this 
subject presently and in a very aggravated form in Herbert 
Spencer. 

We referred a moment ago to John Fiske,—a charming writer 
who has inspired many a reader by his pleasing and captivating 
manner of handling great themes, particularly the subject of 
evolutional philosophy. To him, all nature was redolent with 
infinite benevolence. He was essentially a Darwinian evolution- 
ist and there never appeared in his mind any incongruity between 
Darwin’s intensest struggle for existence and his belief in “the 
cosmic roots of love” pervading everything. Without doubt 
Fiske powerfully influenced the thought of his age. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott essayed to set forth his views, as to how 
evolution might be applied to Christian theology in his book, 
“The Theology of an Evolutionist.” At the time it appeared 
from the press, we read it and have since re-read it several times, 
and our last reading has not altered our views. Perhaps it will 
be considered special pleading and not germane to the subject to 
obtrude them here, but it cannot be doubted by anyone who has 
taken the pains, laborious and tiresome though they be, to think 
a scheme through to its logical conclusions, that Dr. Abbott’s 
handling of the great themes of Christian theology must seem 
rather inadequate and inconclusive to many minds. The evolu- 
tionary hypothesis has been applied in the sphere of sociology, 
and with varying degrees of success, according to the standpoint 
of each writer. The most striking book of recent years, is Ben- 
jamin Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” This versatile writer owed 
much more to Weismann than he is perhaps willing to credit, 
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and strange to say his whole scheme is built upon Weismann’s 
unproved and as most scientists affirm, undemonstrable assump- 
tions, because they lie in a sphere where science cannot enter. 
Weismann postulated that where progress had ceased retrogres- 
sion became inevitable, and he frequently confounded progress 
with evolution, two facts never to be confounded. And Kidd 
concluded that if retrogression were a demonstrable fact, then 
no rational sanction could be found anywhere for progress. A 
very keen analysis of his book may be found in Mackintosh’s 
book, “From Comte to Benjamin Kidd.” With all the facts be- 
fore him, it must be admitted that Kidd failed because he did 
not sufficiently recognize and allow for the mandates of the moral 
consciousness, or to say the least, placed too low a value upon its 
moral behests. “Scientific sociology is still a hope, rather than 
a fact.” 


A WORD AS TO COSMIC EVOLUTION. 


It was the hope of Herbert Spencer, that he would be able to 
complete his great work, “A System of Synthetic Philosophy.” 


Much illness often delayed his work, and at one time he was so 
thoroughly convinced that his health would not permit its com- 
pletion that he prepared his “Data of Ethics” out of its logical 
order. Spencer’s scheme must be regarded the most comprehen- 
sive of any as yet proposed, for it was cosmical in its sweep and 
scope. The boldness of his undertaking and the confident as- 
surances with which he pursued his task, assured him at once 
an attentive following. It was then believed by many earnest 
minds, that Spencer, building largely upon the labors of others, 
would be able to build a philosophical structure that should reach 
to the skies, be all comprehensive in its character and “final.” 
But strange to relate, the fundamental principle upon which he 
built his “Principles of Biology,” has been all but completely dis- 
credited by most living biologists. His Lamarckian factor, of 
“the inheritance of acquired characters,” is now considered a 
negligible factor in species-forming. The same adverse criti- 
cisms may be applied to his “Data of Ethics.” In his “Princi- 
ples of Morality,” in which he develops his ideas of religion, he 
is sure that the idea of a Supreme Being had its origin in the 
dreams of the savage. The savage first saw his dead ancestor, in 
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a dream, and from this he was led to postulate spirits and finally 
a supreme spirit. It would hardly be correct to say, as some 
have, that “Spencer’s God, had been evolved from a dream,” but 
it virtually amounts to this when his process of reasoning is care- 
fully analyzed. In other departments of his great scheme, 
Spencer was equally unfortunate, because his conclusions or de- 
ductions, seemed and do now seem, inadequate to account for all 
the facts. And after all is not this the supreme problem in any 
scheme? What is of interest to us here is, that long before 
Spencer died, he was made painfully aware of the fact that the 
accumulated scientific thought of his age, had passed beyond his 
premises, thus rendering his great system practically obsolete be- 
fore his death. In the vast sweep of Spencer’s mind as it sur- 
veyed the cosmical universe, it never occurred to him that there 
were chasms to be bridged between the organic and inorganic 
world. Matter and force became the nexus. Chemical affinities 
somehow, not to be defined, fortuitously originated life, and the 
thing was explained. What has always proved a stumbling 
block to many minds, especially to all nontelic, is not that dif- 
ferent kinds of life emerged in this evolutional process, but that 
just certain kinds of life came just when needed. Mind also 
emerged, just when the world was best fitted for it. At this 
point there is a parting of the ways of the idealistic philosophers 
and theologians and materialistic evolutionists, and it would ap- 
pear impossible for them to get together again. If the universe 
has been evolved in this great cosmic process, the organic and in- 
organic included, including mind, our idealists declare that God 
cannot be a personal God, and man can possess no moral free- 
dom. That is to say, if all of man or mind has been evolved. 
And this is the position of our friend Dr. G. Stanley Hall and 
others. Many theologians and ministers have not been able to 
find any insuperable difficulties in the way of the acceptance of 
a cosmical evolutional process and have labored to harmonize 
evolution on this point, with religion and the ethical ideal. We 
are firmly convinced that harmony is absolutely impossible and 
that an evolutional philosophy is not by any means the final 
word. Either science must become telic and theistic, or religion 
will have to account for itself upon some other basis than now 
obtains, if harmony is ever to be reached. 

The defenders of religion, particularly the greatest minds of 
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our day, can see no common ground for harmony along present 
lines. Conservative theology is unwilling to surrender its blood- 
bought treasures, secured during twenty centuries of struggle. 
Scientists think that religionists have not made sufficient conces- 
sions and taken advantage of their results. This is the position 
of David Starr Jordan, in a recent book, in which he declared 
that “In the long run, theology with other forms of philosophy, 
must adjust itself to harmonize with ascertained truth. The 
origin of man is not a question of personal preference, nor one 
to be decided by a majority vote. Looking along the history of 
human thought, we see the attempt to fasten to Christianity each 
decaying belief in science. Every failing scientific notion has 
claimed orthodoxy for itself.” But does not this criticism cut 
both ways? If the results of scientific investigation have been 
so vacillating in character as to require perpetual adjustment to 
fit the growing knowledge, can theology be blamed for its tardi- 
ness in accepting simply unproved assumptions and questionable 
hypotheses? We trow not. 

No doubt science has had a very wholesome influence upon 
theological thought, particularly during the past twenty-five 
years. It has brought much theological speculation down out 
of the clouds, and rendered it humane and likable and even 
workable. Science in its own sphere,—and when it has kept 
itself reasonably there,—has glorified itself and enhanced its 
usefulness. But when it assumes to transcend its own legitimate 
province and enter the domain of theology, and philosophy, it 
has to speak mildly, rendered itself ridiculous. And not to casti- 
gate our good friends, the scientists, too much, we feel forced to 
say that they have not occupied their time wholly to the classifi- 
cation and co-ordination of physical phenomena, but have gone 
beautifully and tranquilly on speculating as to what ought to be. 
This fault is no where more in evidence than in Darwin’s own 
writings, unless we except Haeckel and Spencer. This allega- 
tion against our scientific friends is now for the first time humbly 
admitted by them and they are charging much of the immense 
unsettled condition of the scientific world to this fact. We do 
not hold this as a brief against them, but we do say, that they 
should not harshly criticise theologians and idealistic philoso- 
phers, for doing a similar thing. 
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THEISTIC EVOLUTION. 


Modern theology has shown a good deal of sympathy with the 
evolutional hypothesis and in many instances has incorporated 
such portions of it as seemed to have been verified. A good il- 
lustration of this is to be found in Dr. Newman Smyth’s book, 
“Through Science to Faith.” Indeed we might go even further 
and say that modern theological discussions have been powerfully 
influenced by evolution principles. Upon the basis of a theistic 
evolution, however, proper distinction must be maintained be- 
tween evolution as a mere mode and as a cause. It is quite con- 
ceivable, upon a: theistic basis, that God may have chosen the 
evolutional process in the creation of a world, with all of its po- 
tentalities. Whether or not he did so, remains yet to be proved. 
Even the ripest thought of the day is still divided upon this 
point. Certain it is that theistic evolution cannot derive much 
help from such a definition as Joseph Le Conte postulated, and 
upon which Lyman Abbott constructed his “Theology of an 
Evolutionist.” His definition is this: “A contiuous progres- 
sive change, according to certain laws and by means of resident 
forces.” If this definition is to be all comprehensive and inclu- 
sive, it is difficult to see how any distinction is to be made, or 
can be legitimately made, between physical and psychical phe- 
nomena. We may easily see how it could well be applied to the 
former, but not to the latter, unless there be no distinction. For 
a “continuous progressive change” does not necessarily imply 
any distinction or difference in kind. Materialistic evolution- 
ists are free to confess that there is none. Conservative Chris- 
tian theology is very sure that there is, even if theistic evolution 
shall ever be demonstrated. It has been thought by some theo- 
logians that to postulate a God back of the process would render 
the scheme intelligible and reasonable, but such a world process 
ever evolving its own forms in a never-ending becoming, stands 
in imminent danger of sacrificing personality both in the sup- 
posed Creator and man the supreme object of His love. We are 
not yet ready to sacrifice either, to any scheme however plausible. 
If the theistic scheme is ever to be fully demonstrated, it must 
be done in full view of a supersensible moral order and the moral 
consciousness in man, which responds to it. It has been well 
said that, the conscience is not to be determined by the method 
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of its coming, but by what it is “sui generis.” With our present 
knowledge of evolution as a scheme and its limitations, it is dif- 
ficult to see how such a process is adequate for such a result :— 
“a result standing apart from the means by a total difference in 
both their nature and direction.” As Dr. Valentine has well ob- 
served :—“The actual attempts of evolutional writers to con- 
struct an ethical view which shall explain the phenomena of con- 
science and justify its authority, has added further evidence of 
the difficulty on this point.” This is the crux of the problem, 
for just as soon as conscience has emerged, it sets itself squarely 
against the very processes which are supposed to have produced 
it. Even Huxley late in life, recognized this difficulty in the 
following language: “The practice of what is ethically best,— 
what we call goodness or virtue,—involves a course of conduct, 
which in all respects is opposed to that which leads to success in 
the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless self-asser- 
tion, it demands self-restraint, in place of thrusting aside, or 
treading down all competitors, it requires that the individual 
shall not merely respect, but help his fellows. Its influence is 
directed, not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to the fit- 
ting of as many as possible to survive.” If reason or the moral 
faculty is only a phenomenon and not a noumenon, the difficulty 
is easily settled. If the later, we have to account for a creative 
cause, and not merely an effect. The attempts thus far to dem- 
onstrate a theistic evolution have not proved very satisfactory. 
Even idealistic monism has thrown little light upon the prob- 
lem, because its tendency, thus far, has been to destroy divine 
and human personality and moral freedom in man. 


CONCLUSION. 


To return to our starting point, and sum up the various points 
raised in the paper, we find that the distinctively Darwinian fac- 
tors of “Natural Selection,” “Sexual Selection,” and “Pangene- 
sis,” are to-day generally discredited, or at any rate, have fallen 
from their high seat of honor, particularly is this true of 
“Natural Selection.” It is generally admitted by the scientists 
themselves that too much confidence had been placed in natural 
selection, as the allmacht and not sufficient recognition given to 
other equally important and perhaps controlling factors. No 
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substitutionary theory has thus far taken the field and filled the 
place occupied so long by natural selection. The “Mutations- 
theorie,” of DeVries is being favored and receiving more atten- 
tion than formerly. Isolation factors have been emphasized by 
Jordan, Kellog, Wilson and others as playing no small part in 
variation. What is of greatest importance, however, is the as- 
sertion of Weismann and repeated by others, that “we have no 
right to assume teleology in a world of natural phenomena.” 
Cosmic evolution even in the skillful hands of Herbert Spencer, 
has proved unsatisfying, because it is inadequate to explain all 
of the gaps in the process,—between the organic and inorganic, 
between matter and mind. As Naegeli has well observed,—“the 
distance which separates man from the lowest bacterium is far 
less than the distance between the lowest bacterium and inorganic 
matter.” The attempts to construct a theistic evolution that 
shall be adequate to the task have not been conspicuous successes, 
for most of such attempts have either slurred over the great facts 
of the religious consciousness, the facts of sin and redemption, 
or have repudiated in part at least, a supersensible moral law, 
grounded in the nature of things and to which all consciences 
other than God’s must inevitably respond and obey. The pen- 
dulum is just now swinging between a materialistic monism and 
an idealistic or spiritual monism and the contention is made that 
either horn of this dilemma must at last be accepted. After all, 
there is comfort in the thought, not that we know so little, but 
that we are all determined alike to know more. 

P. S.—Since the above article was written, (March 2, 1910), 
the latest book from the press on this subject, “The Making of 
Species,” collaborated by Douglas Dewar and Frank Finn, was 
placed into my hands, and I am gratified to note their all but 
unanimous confirmation of every position taken in the first part 
of this article, which deals with the Darwinian factors. This 
book is a valuable contribution to the subject and will do much 
good in clarifying the atmosphere of much biological haze, be- 
cause it is the combined product of two young men, actually 
working in the field of investigation and not a product of the 
laboratory. 

Leipsic, O. 





Pragmatism. 


ARTICLE X. 
PRAGMATISM. 
BY THEO. B. STORK, ESQ. 


If we were all to treat Philosophy and her questions with the 
light and airy, almost irresponsible, touch of Mr. William 
James, perhaps some of the clever retorts that have been made 
to his theory of Pragmatism would suffice and no more said. We 
might quote Chesterton’s clever dictum, “This Philosophy in- 
deed is a kind of verbal paradox. Pragmatism is a matter of 
human needs and one of the first of human needs is something 
more than a Pragmatist,” or applying its own test of what is 
the use of a thing, we might ask, what is the use of Pragmatism ? 
Thus like the asp; it dies of its own sting, and so an end of it. 
However clever this may seem, it is in matter too superficial ; in 
manner too flippant. 

Philosophy, despite all her calumniators and detractors is a 
serious thing: properly understood, one of the most serious 
things in our lives. Her questions are not to be thrust aside as 
of no importance or lightly answered as if it made no matter. 
Every man is a philosopher, although he may not know it. Every 
man, perforce, asks her questions and answers them in some 
fashion and every day. How did we get here; what are we do- 
ing; whither are we going? ‘These are not idle conundrums 
which we may answer or not as we please. We must answer 
them whether we will or no, not academically, theoretically, 
but practically and in reality.. Every act of our daily lives is 
an answer in some fashion, for every act, however trifling ap- 
parently, has its place in that great play in which we all have 
our little part. Each life is a slender thread in the weaving that 
is far beyond our puny imagining and yet that exacts of us some 
attempt to understand and follow the pattern of the whole in its 
completeness. 

Philosophy deserving of the name must always be an attempt 
to put this practical answer which we have to make in deeds into 
terms satisfactory to our intellect. And so no act is too small to 
escape her cognizance; nor too great to forbid her scrutiny, for 
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they are all, small and great, a part of that unknown whole. On 
her behalf, we might paraphrase Bishop Hooker’s magnificent 
tribute to the Law and declare that Her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the spheres; all things in heaven 
and in earth are her concern; the greatest as not above, the least, 
as not beneath her notice. It is a saying of the law that the pos- 
sessor of a single foot of land in fee simple owns it from deepest 
hell to highest heaven, and so the doer of the slightest act lays 
hands upon a living chain of causes and effects that stretches 
forward and back endlessly into eternity. So much: if so much 
be necessary, by way of vindication of Philosophy’s title to be 
treated seriously and with a becoming reverence, if not for what 
she is at any particular time or in any particular form, as for 
what she seeks and represents in the soul of man. Let us, there- 
fore, examine, with a gravity befitting the subject, the answer 
which this new Philosophy of Pragmatism offers to the old-time 
questions. And first it were well to make the preliminary re- 
mark that Pragmatism struggles with the great problem of all hu- 
man philosophy. This is the problem of finding some sure foothold 
for its lever of thought ; some maxims or propositions which defy 
all attack of the skeptic by which it may test and measure its 
speculative thinking; some form of thought to which to apply 
as a final arbiter of the truth or falsity of its reasoning. The 
search for these is untiring, ceaseless, since the first beginnings 
of philosophic thinking. It is by the discovery of these that all 
philosophy has made whatever real progress, it has made in the 
difficult and devious journey toward truth. These have consti- 
tuted the treasures of Philosophy. The discovery of one such 
has been sufficient title to fame. It was the glory of DesCartes 
that he announced one of them in his “Cogito ergo sum.” That 
was an indisputable verity of thought—a sure foothold for fur- 
ther steps. It meant, if I understand it aright, not any syllo- 
gism such as some have endeavored to make of it that all thinking 
beings exist, I am a thinking being, therefore, etc. ; but only this, 
that my thinking is a mode of my existence; that to know that I 
think is identical with knowing that I exist directly with no in- 
tervention of a reasoning process; a direct piece of knowledge 
which I can no more doubt than I can doubt my having a sensa- 
tion when I am actually conscious of it. I am the thinking I 
am conscious of, that thinking is a mode of existence of myself. 
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Bishop Berkeley contributed another verity of thought when 
he pointed out that sensations were all we reallly knew of the 
external world. Reason as you please, materialist or idealist, 
there you have a sure unquestionable truth from which to start 
on your quest after further truth. Others might be added, such 
as the impossibility of the truth of two mutually contradictory 
propositions. Nihil ex nihilo fit is another. All thinkers of 
whatever school or however widely divergent in other respects, 
must admit, cannot dispute that for human thinking these propo- 
sitions are verities. Let us not go now into the further and 
more difficult question whether they are only verities of our 
thinking, or whether they are in reality and universally true. 

Pragmatism undertakes to present us with a new verity of 
thought of this sort; something that shall solve for us some of 
the difficulties of our progress toward truth; shall furnish us 
with another of those few propositions which are beyond the 
skeptic’s cavil, indisputable when understood and a sure test of 
our further reasoning. It proposes to us a new test of truth and 
goodness. Putting it as briefly and concisely as possible, Prag- 
matism lays down the rule; whatever “works well” is good, true 
and right. That is to say, we have presented to us, by which to 
test our philosophical theories, what might be called a practical 
test: for example, we are told to apply this as a test of truth: 
“Tf the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily in the widest sense 
of the word, it is true.” And again, “If theological ideas prove 
to have a value for concrete life, they will be true for Pragma- 
tism in the sense of being good for so much.” ‘True is the name 
of whatever proves itself to be good in the way of belief and good 
too for definite assignable reasons.”* 

“Her (Pragmatism’s) only test of probable truth is what 
works best in the way of leading us.”* “We cannot reject any 
hypothesis if consequences useful to life flow from it.’* 

Truth is to be tested by seeing if the alleged truth works well, 
would seem to be a fair summing up of the above quotations. 
Working well would also appear to be the test of goodness in re- 
ligious questions for we are told: “Pragmatism has to postpone 


1 Pragmatism, p. 73. 
2 Ibid, p. 76. 
3 Ibid, p. 85. 
4 Ibid, p. 273 
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dogmatic answer for we do not yet know certainly what type of 
religion is going to work best in the long run.”® Working well 
as a test of truth forsooth! Here, indeed, is an answer which 
would have surprised Bacon’s jesting Pilate who asked: “What 
is truth?” and would not stay for an answer. 

To define something by the same or an equally indefinite term 
has always been held, we believe, a fatal logical fault. If truth 
is what works well, how then are we to know what works well? 
This seems like getting farther afield than before; we are not get- 
ting home, but into a strange and unknown region full of pit- 
falls and bogs, without finger posts, sign boards, or indeed any 
roads but rabbit tracks that take us up a tree. To the ordinary 
man, truth is one of the simplest of philosophic questions; that 
is true which agrees, copies, faithfully represents some other 
thing. We use the word in daily life with no other thought and 
until Pragmatism arose to point out our difficulties we were not 
aware of any. A true mirror was one which reflected truly 
what was presented to it, but now a true mirror is one which 
“works well,” perhaps gives me a flattering picture of myself of 
a morning when I feel ill, and so instead of discouraging me as: 
a true—I beg pardon for I see that under this new light I must 
now use another word—a correctly reflecting mirror would, the- 
true mirror flatters aand so heartens me for the duties of the day,. 
Some one might perhaps consider that that flattering mirror did: 
not work well, that a mirror which warned me of my ill ap- 
pearance would work better and so what would be a true mirror- 
to the one would be a false mirror to the other. Truth is then. 
but a matter of opinion; for who can apply this test of working- 
well! Anybody at his good pleasure working well or ill, as the- 
man says in the Comic Opera, are relative terms. It is a mat-- 
ter of opinion and we are now launched on a sea of conjectures: 
where one man’s guess is as good as another’s and nobody’s worth: 
very much. Or perhaps it may be, it certainly ought to be said 
if Pragmatism makes any pretense to philosophical accuracy, 
that the working well of a theory or truth or of anything is no 
uncertain thing depending upon individual opinion; that works 
well which works best for the individual, the community, the 
race, the universe as an entirety. 


5 Pragmatism, p. 300. 
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It is reassuring to find that Pragmatism recognizes this re- 
quirement. And so we find it protesting against the opposite 
interpretation of its doctrine as a misconstruction. On this 
point Mr. James remarks, “Schiller says the truth is that which 
works.” Thereupon he is treated as one who limits verification 
to the lowest material utilities. Dewey says “Truth is what 
gives satisfaction.” He is treated as one who believes in calling 
everything true, which, if it were true, would be pleasant.’”* 

Pragmatism refuses therefore, as not expressing its true in- 
tent to be bound by the test of “working well,” meaning by that 
simply an immediate short-sighted “working well” of the next 
moment or even the next day or year or for the particular indi- 
vidual considered by himself. We may justly conclude, there- 
fore, that it is the working well for all time and for all. things 
that is the test of truth to which it appeals. 

This is indeed the only interpretation of its meaning worthy 
oof the name philosophical. But in making this claim, or rather 
we might say, this admission of its meaning, for it is a tremen- 
‘dous admission, does it not give up all its boasted merits of prac- 
ticality, of superiority, to the Rationalist philosophy, against 
which it inveighs so vigorously? We are now asked to ascertain 
for our questioned Truth not whether it works well now and 
here, but whether in the long future ages, whether for unknown 
universes it works well. Eternity and the universe must be con- 
sidered before we can say it works well. This is no simple prob- 
lem, no practical test; on the contrary we find ourselves involved 
in a complicated and difficult teleological problem. It is as 
much a question of ultimate purpose, of final ends, as the most 
-extreme Rationalist could imagine. I cannot tell whether a 
truth works well in this Pragmatical sense, the sense upon 
which Mr. James insists, unless I know what is the ultimate 
purpose of all working of all things. 

Working well must mean in harmony with that Almighty 
Power that shapes all created things, and whose purposes we only 
dimly guess.. So the solution of working well turns out to be 
nothing more than our old friend final purpose of all things 
which men have talked and argued about since Socrates and 
Plato and long before. In other words, working well is no so- 


6 Pragmatism, p. 134. 
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lution at all of a philosophical sort; the definition of working 
well is no clearer than before by this Pragmatical appeal to it as 
the absolute test of truth and goodness. Even if the Pragmatist 
did not concede this, and should say, as apparently he refuses to 
say, ‘I propose no such long and profound inquiry in regard to 
working well, my idea is simply the practical every day working 
well which we all know: that adaptation of means to 
ends of daily life! He would be forced to it, for any other 
course is impossible to Philosophy: she cannot stop half way. 
As pointed out in our preliminary remark: she strikes far and 
deep for the solution of the simplest act. I cannot simply say 
this medicine works well because it saves my life; I must go on 
and assume that to save my life is a good thing, not only for 
myself, but for the universe, and its final purpose. We know 
very well my life cannot be saved indefinitely; the time may 
come, nay, must arrive, when it will be best that I should lose 
my life. Pragmatism to be philosophical therefore must assume 
that its working well is a working well for that final purpose of 
all things and must therefore answer, cannot escape answering, 
that universal question. Sometimes it changes the phraseology 
of its statement, substituting value or worthiness for “working 
well.” “We add both to the subject and to the predicate part 
of reality; we build the flux (that is add to it) out inevitably; 
the great question is, does it, with our additions, rise or fall in 
value? Are these additions worthy or unworthy?’ Here again 
we are confronted with lack of definition. What constitutes 
value? How do we measure it? What is the standarad of 
value or of worthiness? The Epicurean. replies “pleasure,” 
and that is a simple standard or measure easy to apply, requir- 
ing no explanation. What gives me pleasure is valuable and 
worthy because it gives me pleasure. Here is an approach to 
philosophical exactitude or at least certainty, for I know abso- 
lutely without shadow of doubt when and how and from what I 
experience pleasure. We may not agree, we cannot fault this 
standard for want of definiteness. So “Universal conceptions 
* * * have indeed no meaning and no reality if they have 
no use, but if they have any use they have that amount of mean- 
ing and the meaning will be true if the use squares well with 
life’s other uses.”® But what are life’s uses; how shall we meas- 


7 Pragmatism, pp, 255-6. 
8 Ibid, p. 273. 
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ure their relative value? For the Pragmatist, as well as all 
other philosophers, must answer this question; until he does so, 
Pragmatism is as unintelligible as an unknown tongue in the 
absence of a dictionary. It uses the terms use, value, worth and 
leaves them undefined, and furnishes us no means of defining 
them. Toone man it may be a useful and worthy thing to kill and 
eat his fellow; for another, to nurse and succor him; Pragma- 
tism leaves us with no standard and no means of finding one. 
What is even worse, she confuses and shakes what little we have 
achieved in the way of definite indisputable verities of thinking. 
So much for the contribution of Pragmatism to the treasures 
of Philosophy; its famous “working well” is not an addition to 
the acquisitions of the race like “Cogito ergo sum”; that was a 
true step forward on the devious and difficult path to truth. 
“Working well” is a confusing, a blurring, of what certainties 
we have been able to achieve, rather than any help to greater 
definiteness or fuller certainty. Without knowledge of final 
purpose by which to test our “working well,” a standard that 
shall measure what is well or ill in the working of man or thing, 
we are no further advanced than before. It has already been 
shown that this standard, to have any value, must fix for us the 
ultimate purpose of all creation and so simply lands us in what 
the Pragmatist calls the Rationalist’s peculiar kingdom where 
teleology and all the other “ologies” hold undisputed sway. 
There is, however, another pretension put forward in behalf 
of Pragmatism by its exponents and very clearly set forth by 
Prof. L. P. Jacks,® who tells us that the crucial point of James’ 
Polemics lies just here; namely, that the experience as it really 
is experienced is not the experience of our rationalist theoriz- 
ing; experience in its continuity, in its experiencing is 
a very different matter. We discuss experience as though it 
were a completed, finished something, to which no more is to be 
added; experience, active and felt as reality by the men living 
it, is a different thing. How, for example, can we consider that 
an absolute can contain such a reality as an experience going on 
and being lived every moment by some living man. For ex- 
ample, take the experience of Trooper Smith, a survivor of the 
famous Light Brigade, whose experience of that charge was a 
continuous living experience, filled with keen apprehension every 


9 William James and His Message (Contemporary Review, January, 1911). 
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moment that the next might be his last. His experience could 
not be part of the experience of an Absolute for it would have no 
apprehension of his death foreseeing perfectly his future life at 
his fireside years after with his children at his knee. To under- 
stand Pragmatism we are told we must think this experience of 
our Trooper Smith not as a dead cut-and-dried thing extravasated 
of all red blood of reality, but as it really is, growing and being 
added to every moment. But that is precisely what is impossi- 
ble. We cannot think reality; the laws of thinking forbid it; 
for thinking consists, in its very essence, of the control of its ob- 
jects, their arrangement in a certain order, their recall or their 
dismissal at will, all of which is impossible with reality, that be- 
ing entirely beyond the control of thought. A resort to that 
much abused and caluminated Rationalism would have told the 
Pragmatist as much. We know reality in part for the very rea- 
son and because it is beyond our control. Reality will not yield 
itself to the coercions of thought; for what is thinking but the 
taking up, bit by bit, representations or counters of the minds 
manufacture and the placing them side by side at our pleasure, 
comparing, judging their relations to each other, their likeness 
and differences and passing judgment thereon. Such a process 
4s out of the question with reality; reality is beyond our con- 
trol; it comes and goes, resists or even coerces us and so we can- 
not think it, we can only make representations of it and think 
these which are mere abstractions of it. 

It is sufficient to observe in this particular instance the tangle 
a man falls into the very moment he begins even to attempt this 
impossible feat of thinking and arguing about reality as such 
and as distinct from its abstraction, that representation of it 
which alone is capable of being the object of thought. We are 
told that the Absolute, the Omniscient, knows all things, and 
knowing Trooper Smith’s experience as an entirety could not 
have that feeling of apprehension which is part of his experience. 
If we ask why cannot the Absolute have this, we are told, or 
rather we are left to infer, that this knowledge of future safety 
and apprehension of danger are incompatible and self-contra- 
dictory. How can the Absolute have this apprehension and 
knowledge at one and the same time, and if not, why then, of 
course, the Absolute cannot include in its experience Smith’s 
experience. In other words, they are self contradictory atti- 
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tudes of mind. Was there ever a more confused jumbling of the 
Jaws of thinking with reality? The impossibility of two contra- 
dictories, of a negative and an affirmative existing together is a 
mere impossibility of thinking. The impossibility of contradic- 
tories is only a law of thought and amounts to but this, that an 
affirmative cannot contain a negative.’° In reality contradic- 
tories do exist, sometimes destroy each other, and therefore equal 
nothing, or possibly one may destroy the other, or both may 
unite in some new third thing different from either. 

But consider what Prof. Jacks has done: he first insists on 
our thinking reality, that is: Smith’s experience as something 
alive, in process of experiencing ; not as a mere representation of 
thought, which is our only possible way of thinking it. Then 
he invokes a law applying exclusively to thinking as precluding 
a certain co-existence of two contradictory realities, to wit: 
Smith’s experience of apprehension and the Absolute’s omnis- 
cient knowiedge that such apprehension is unfounded. We are 
asked on this reasoning to conclude that in reality such co-ex- 
istence is impossible because thus forbidden by the laws of 
thought. 

Thus Pragmatism is forced to take refuge, not in its boasted 
practical test of whether it works well, but in the ideal rational- 
istic test whether it can be thought, and this applies the princi- 
ple which Rationalists carefully restrict to its proper sphere of 
thinking by applying it to a totally alien sphere, that of reality. 
Can practical Pragmatism go further toward idealism than to 
thus invoke a principle of pure thinking as a principle applica- 
ble to reality? In other words, we find Pragmatism coming 
back for its verities of thought to the principles and laws of 
thinking, and we see that it is no better off than other philoso- 
phies. It has discovered no new tests even of a practical sort; 
it despises the rationalist who finds the only possible indisputa- 
ble test for his judgment of good or ill in the laws of his own 
thinking; not because he cannot realize its defects but because 
he recognizes them as the only tests possible for him. “To treat 
abstract principles as finalities before which our intellects may 
come to rest in a state of admiring contemplation is a great ra- 
tionalist failing,’ we are told in Pragmatism, p. 94. But 
what else is there for even the Pragmatist but to appeal as the 


10 See Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
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final and last resort to these principles which have their only 
certainty in the thinking faculties of man? 

Prof. Jacks tells us in his article, “William James and His 
Message,” that an Absolute which has the experience of our 
Trooper Smith and the knowledge of his ultimate safety is a 
sort of monstrosity with no touch of intimacy with mortals, but 
rather separated by a great gulf fixed between it and them. 

But by what standard are we to come to such a conclusion? 
The standard of our human modes of thinking and feeling, ideal, 
egotistic standards as far removed from true Pragmatic tests of 
how things work, from practical affairs, as the idealism of Kant 
and Berkeley, and certainly as far removed from that reality to 
which they are mistakenly applied. What then is the lesson of 
all these Pragmatic strivings after a new test of truth and value 
founded upon the practical, on the “working well” of the al- 
leged truth. Is it not that all true philosophical progress, slow 
and uncertain as it must be, has got to be made by studying, not 
the external world, but the internal? We are forced back upon 
the study of our own instrument of knowledge, our own mind, 
and its laws of perception and thinking. This is the one and 
only object by the investigation of which we can hope for any 
permanent And valuable results. It is here that all our past sub- 
stantial gains have been made; our grasp on reality has not been 
weakened by Bishop Berkeley but rather clarified and strength- 
ened, measured and made intelligible. We have seen that it is 
our sensations that are our true reality. The functions of our 
thinking, if not ali made clear and plain by Kant, have surely 
been set in their true place and the path marked out along which 
all future progress must proceed. While Des Cartes with his 
epoch making announcement of “Cogito ergo sum” exemplified 
again the same truth that it is in the study of our own mental 
processes that alone any true philosophic achievements are to be 
expected. 

Perhaps it were ungracious to take the last step and add that 
great qualification to all our achievements in this direction that 
these verities of thinking are only verities for us and for our 
world of consciousness and thinking. We must accept them as 
true; we cannot say whether they are universally true or true 
otherwise than for ourselves. 

Philadelphiaa, Pa. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
DOES NATURE MAKE PROGRESS? 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


Now-a-days the idea of evolution seems to have taken a power- 
ful hold on the scientific and popular mind. Even our great ex- 
president, Mr. Roosevelt, judging from his Oxford address, seems 
to have accepted the general idea of natural evolution. It is 
therefore a patent thing to search into the matter, to see whether 
the natural realm which we know to-day possesses anything like 
a marked and irresistible tendency to make improvement, to pass 
from lower to higher forms. Is the law of progression plainly 
written on nature’s pages as we may read them to-day? 

None of us would dispute the general evidences of geology. 
We cannot and will not deny that in the geological ages there 
was a movement from the lower to the higher stages of existence. 
First came the oblique forms of life which are obviously vegeta- 
ble; then the primal forms of animal life; then the higher 
forms; lastly man himself, like a crown upon the -pedestal of 
creation. That this general law of upward movement prevailed 
in the remote pre-historic past ne one would be so foolish as to 
deny. 

However, two things need to be said about this progressive 
movement in ante-historic times. First, the general law de- 
scribed is precisely in harmony with the Biblical narrative of 
creation, which outlines most graphically the process from pri- 
meval chaos, when the earth was waste and void, to the beginning 
of life and up to the finished product, man. Second, geology by 
no means shows a gradual scale of progress from the lower to the 
higher types. On the contrary, there are many leaps and gaps, 
some of them of tremendous width and depth. For instance, 
when the fishes first appear in the Devonian age, they are per- 
fect fishes, not mere links in a graduated scale in which one 
form merges into another without leaving a distinguishable line 
of cleavage. Many of the geological animals were great masto- 
dons as perfect in organism as any animals we have to-day and 
some of them much more powerful. The first geological man 
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ever found was, to all intents and purposes, a fully developed 
human being, physically considered, with a head, as Mr. Huxley 
said, that might have been the head of a philosopher.’ Note also 
‘the same admission by Mr. Roosevelt in his Oxford address. 

Now, it is often said that Bible interpreters change their ex- 
planations of the Bible to suit the facts as science discovers 
them. But Bible men are not the only ones—scientific men do 
the same thing. Seeing that nature in the geological cycles 
often made progress by leaps and bounds, the scientists have in- 
troduced a new term into their evolution theory—“mutation.” 
And now this term is used for all and more than it is worth, just 
as the terms, “natural selection” and the “survival of the fittest,” 
have been and still are employed. But no one has stepped for- 
ward to tellus why nature makes these tremendous jumps, or 
where the tendency comes from. Perhaps it is to balk the evo- 
lutionists in their desperate efforts to find the “missing links!” 
Permit me to ask, Does not this disposition of nature to bound 
along like a great kangaroo rather point to the Bible view of 
special creations than to the theory of natural evolution? In- 
deed, is it not illogical to speak about evolution going by prodi- 
gious “mutations”? Surely, surely, a big vault from a lower 
form to a perfect higher form cannot consistently be called evo- 
lution. Then why hold on to a term that has become anti- 
quated ? 

Let us now look at nature as she is to-day and has been since 
history began. First, we would remark that the Bible tells us 
that when God had finished the creation, He pronounced it good, 
ceased creating, and “rested” from His creative work. This 
would point to a finished work so far as making new things is 
concerned—a work in which certain fixed laws would dominate; 
in which there would be reproduction of the types already creat- 
ed, in accordance with the fiat, “Increase and multiply,” but in 
which new and higher forms would not appear. Does not this 
agree with nature as we know her to-day? Do we see the law of 
progress written large and plain on nature’s domain? Or do 
we not rather see the law of stability, of persistency of form and 
type? Which of these laws, we would insist, bulks the more 
largely and explicitly on the pages of nature’s realm? 

Looking at nature as we know her since the dawn of history, 
we find no law of progress clearly stamped upon her operations. 
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If any new species have been introduced—and it is very doubt- 
ful—they have not been higher forms, but the low forms of in- 
sect pests. All animals in the natural state are just the same: 
now as they were three and six thousand years ago; the lion still 
a lion, not an improved breed; the elephant still an elephant; 
the giraff still the same long-necked beast ; and even the monkeys 
of to-day are precisely the same as those pictured and described 
in Egypt three or four thousand years ago; no advancement, no 
progress, no evolution; simply reproduction and the most stub- 
born persistency of type. Now this is our pointed query: If 
the law of progress is the primal law of nature, why has it be- 
come inoperative since the beginning of human history, since 
the era when it could be really tested? Surely a law which is 
made to account for almost everything we have at present in na- 
ture ought not to be so elusive to-day. It ought to be writ large 
and plain. 

There are other laws that bulk out on nature’s page like 
raised letters on a tablet. What are some of them? The laws 
of stability, of persistency and reproduction of type. There 
they lie on the surface, so that everybody can read as he runs,. 
scientist and layman alike. So far as we know, no distinct 
species ever cross, or if they do, as in the case of the horse and. 
the mule, the hybrid product becomes sterile—just enough of an 
apparent exception to establish and emphasize the general rule. 
Nor is that all. So anxious does nature seem to be to preserve 
and teach the law of stability of type that, as soon as a humanly 
cultured breed of animal or kind of frujt or cereal is left to its 
own way, it begins to revert to its original and inferior form. 
Let people simply neglect their farms, gardens and orchards for 
several generations, and see what the result will be. The same 
would be true if their horses, cattle, sheep and farmyard fowls 
were neglected. Study nature where you will to-day, you will 
find the law of change written plainly enough, it is true, but no- 
where the law of progress. No; nature left to herself takes no 
forward steps. Reproduction of species, growth, decay and’ 
death, then reproduction again, a ceaseless round. If no new 
external power touches nature, she will “go on forever,” like 
Tennyson’s brook, only to get back time and again to the same 
point. 

“But there is progress in the world!” some one exclaims. Yes,. 
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my friend, there is progress in one realm; but in only one—the 
human realm, among the race of men. Here in many instances 
the law of progress is written in bulking letters of gold. Prog- 
ress, sometimes all too slow, yet clear as the noonday. Though 
we do not breed a new species of men, we do produce a higher 
grade of men. Even here the progress is not universal, and, 
sadly enough, there have been many cases of degeneration. There 
are heathen peoples that are the same now as they have been 
from time immemorial, while others have slid backward in the 
scale of progress. But note, wherever Christian civilization 
truly touches man, there is advancement. Does not this agree 
with the Biblical conception of man? Made in the divine im- 
ge, endowed with mind and soul and therefore with rational 
powers, he is capable of improvement, yea, of endless progress, 
by his own initiative and volition, aided by the power and grace 
of God. Nature is not rational; therefore in and of herself she 
cannot advance; her own inertia keeps her what and where she 
is. There is only one thing in all the world that has the divine 
gift of initiation and self-movement; it is mind with a will. 

And mind you, too, that wherever in nature’s realm there has 
been improvement, since the dawn of history, since men have 
been able to investigate and test, it has come about only through 
the uplifting touch of human genius. All our blossoming gard- 
ens and orchards, all our fertile fields, all our highly developed 
breeds of fowls and animals, all our multitudinous inventions— 
which are simply pushing nature beyond herself—bear witness 
to the advancing faculty of man. Nature never would have 
made an electric trolley car. She was never intended to do such 
things; simply to furnish the materials for man’s genius to work 
upon and push to new conquests. 

How unmistakable is nature’s teaching here! She stands still, 
waiting for the transforming touch of her master, man. How 
beautifully this harmonizes with Holy Writ, which tells us that 
man was created to till the ground and to have dominion over 
the animal creation! Yes, there is evolution in the world to- 
day; but it is found only where there is a rational mind, and 
even there it becomes really marked and extraordinary only 
where it is kindled and fostered by the Gospel of Christ and the 
arts of Christian civilization. 

Canal Dover, Ohio. 





Current Theological Thought. 


ARTICLE XII. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SLINGMASTER, D.D. 


The Princeton Theological Review for January has an article 
by Dr. Warfield in which he discusses “The Antiquity and the 
Unity of the Human Race.” The antiquity of the race involves 
no peculiar theological problem. Neverthelss the biblical story 
which makes man a comparatively late creation is true. The 
vast ages which speculative science has demanded for his origin 
have been reduced by sober investigation to ten or twenty thou- 
sand years. This period may be covered by a rational biblical 
chronology,whichhas been grossly mistaken by Usher and others. 
The Old Testament chronological tables are not intended to give 
a complete record, and are simply an outline of generations. 
The unity of the race, however, is a theological problem of great 
importance, for Christ came into the world to save the race of 
Adam. Happily, this biblicaal doctrine is no longer disputed 
by science. 


The Methodist Review for January in an article by Dr. War- 
ren of the Boston University, on “A Recently Detected Promoter 
of Vital Piety,” ridicules the attitude of the late Prof. James 
and his schoo! on the existence of “a mysterious agent whose ac- 
tion in the field of religious experience seems only lately to have 
been discovered.” Dr. Cutten, in his recent work on “The Psy- 
chological Phenomena of Christianity,” gives serious considera- 
tion to the imaginary sub-conscious self and to so-called 
“thought-transference.” “It should have occurred to him and 
to his predecessors,” says Dr. Warren, “that space notions do not 
well apply to spiritual experiences, and that in a being created 
for the kingdom of heaven, super-conscious sluiceways are quite 
as thinkable, and quite as predicable, as sub-conscious.” 


Dr. E. Y. Mullens, President of the Baptist Seminary, Louis- 
ville, in the January number of The Review and Expositor, dis- 
cusses “The Modern Issue as to the Person of Jesus Christ.” 
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Was Jesus simply a teacher of religion, or was He also the ob- 
ject of religion? Was He a messenger from God merely, or 
was He, in and of Himself, a revelation of God also? The arti- 
cle proposes to examine the matter, first, in the light of the his- 
toric records; second, of science; third, of philosophy; and 
fourth, of the question as to rationalism and life. In regard to 
the first, he finds that historic criticism has absolutely failed in 
its efforts to eliminate Christ as the God-man. Failing in this 
hostile criticism, nevertheless, contends that Christology has 
no place in the synoptic records, but now on _ philosophic 
grounds! In the second place while science may properly ob- 
serve phenomena and deal critically with the records, it can not 
answer the question as to Jesus in any final or authoritative 
manner, simply because the question lies beyond its domain. In 
the third place philosophy is very elusive. The postulates of any 
theory being admitted its conclusions are inevitable. The pres- 
ent philosophic issue is whether all existence is to be explained 
on the principle of physical causation or on the principle of per- 
sonality. Materialism and some forms of pantheism assert the 
former; idealism, theism and personalism the latter. “Of 
course, theism is incomparably the strongest of world-views, and 
theism is wholly compatible with the incarnation and with the 
Christological elements in the Gospel. But theistic arguments 
are not coercive to reason, so that when presented to the materi- 
alist he is not compelled to accept them, so long as he prefers the 
materialistic or other world-views. Philosophy therefore, does 
not attain finality as to the person of Jesus any more than sci- 
ence and criticism.” In the three foregoing categories the evan- 
gelical view is, to say the least, as respectable as any other, and 
this is a decided vantage point when it comes to the final test. 
In the fourth place: The real contest lies between rationalism or 
logic on the one hand, and voluntarism or life on the other. 
“Men have been a long time catching up with the teachings of 
the New Testament. Philosophers for hundreds of years have 
been pursuing the shadowy forms of truth running on and out- 
stripping them. ‘They have now overtaken the form and looked 
into its face, and lo, it is the face of the Son of God; He 
taught the practical voluntarism of modern philosophy two 
thousand years ago. The way to discover the secret of the uni- 
verse is to conceive it, not as matter or force or energy, but as a 
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person. The way to understand that person is to consider Jesus 
Christ, look at His face and form. The way to test the reality 
of this personal explanation of being is to act toward it in a 
voluntaristic and personal way. * * If Jesus should ever fail 
to respond to the sincere appeal to Him, if men are ever disap- 
pointed in Him who approach Him in His own appointed way, 
then they would be warranted in rejecting Him.” 


“The Theologian of the Future,” is ably discussed in the Jan- 
uary Bibliotheca Sacra, by Dr. A. A. Berle of Boston. 

There are at least five great generalizations of science with 
which the theologian of the future must be familiar and with 
which he is asked to be in sympathy. 


1. Knowledge can have no personal quality. 


2. Nature has and can have no moral interests. 


3. The individual has practically no worth in the program 
of evolution. 


4, Spiritual interpretations of natural phenomena have no 
scientific value . 


5. The theistie conception of the universe has no scientific 


standing. 

The question is, “Can a theology be framed, can a religious 
life be lived, which can in the least recognize the validity of these 
propositions or most of them? Is it worth while even to try to 
win the approval of any form of human thought which an- 
nounces such a set of generalizations? And is it not a vain 
search to find any via media which will lead to peace with 
them?” 

Let us look at some of the fundamental propositions of the- 
ology: 

1. Theology must assume that knowledge and personality 
‘are inseparable. 

2. If personality is the ultimate reality, it goes without say- 
ing, as a logical necessity, that there is a moral order and pur- 
pose in the world. 

3. It is one of the absolute necessities of theology that it 
shall hold that the spiritual message of nature is its ultimate and 
real message. 


4, Again, when we consider the question of the individual— 
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his worth, his significance, his titular place in the organic and 
physical world—we have another of these deep, inevitable and 
bridgeless chasms between the prevailing scientific conceptions 
and the necessary elements of theological thought. 

5. And what is the summation of it all? That the theistic 
conception which lies at the basis of all theological thought car- 
ries with it the whole program of prayer, providence, yes, and as 
IT dare to believe, miracle. 

The conclusion is that the theologian need not be particularly 
concerned to harmonize generalizations, which may after all be 
far from permanent. Let him follow truth as far as he can, 
heeding not the raucous cries of arrogance about him, least of all 
the fine clothes vendors of the cultivated world. Strip them 
all naked and they all look alike; and when all their artificial 
distinctions are gone, they are alike the children of sin and sor- 
row, whose great problem is personal forgiveness and personal 
reconciliation in the love and peace of God. 


Dr. William Adams Brown of Union Seminary, writes of 
“The Old Theology and The New” in the Harvard Theological 
Review for January. By the old theology is meant that type 
which ignores the modern scientific movement and its results. 
By the new theology is meant the converse of the old in refer- 
ence to scientific progress. For. the sake of illustration Calvin- 
ism is taken as a typical representative of the old theology. 
Arminianism or Anglicism might also be taken. The funda- 
mental lines remain the same. In each case we face the same 
antithesis between law and grace, natural and the supernatural, 
the human and the divine. There is no place for toleration or 
compromise. We deal in absolute antitheses, realities that have 
remained unchanged from the beginning. The conception of 
development, of growth, of adaptation, of progress, are un- 
known. 

To understand and to put the right valuation on this old the- 
ology three questions must be asked and answered. First, 
where did this theology come from? Secondly, what gave it its 
power over the men who held it? And thirdly, why is it no 
longer satisfying to-day? 

Tn answer to the question, where did the old theology come 
from, it may be said that its origin has three strands: (1) The 
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Christian element, preserved in Catholicism and inherited by 
Protestantism from it, such as the importance of the Old Testa- 
ment as a source of revelation, the central place given to Jesus, 
the conception of God as a God of grace, &. (2) The elements 
which Protestantism shared with Catholicism, such as the dual- 
istic view of the world, conception of freedom as arbitrary choice, 
total depravity and original sin, verbal inspiration, imputation 
of merit as a mathematical equivalent. (3) The elements rep- 
resenting the reaction of Protestantism against Catholicism, 
such as the right of private judgment, the Bible as sole au- 
thority over against tradition, the priesthood of believers and a 
common ethical standard for layman and minister. 

The second question has to do with the causes which give 
the old theology its hold. The answer is found in the living ex- 
perience from which it springs and of which it is the expression. 
It is more than a mere system of doctrine, it stands for convic- 
tion and life, and produced great men. 

“But if the old theology contains so much that is true and 
life-giving, why is it no longer satisfactory to-day?” Why do 
we need a new theology, especially in view of an apparent lack 
of official standards and agreements in the latter? But the 
lack of agreement is more apparent than real. The first and 
most striking characteristic of the new theology is its view of 
the world as a unity. The contrast between nature and the su- 
pernatural has disappeared. Life is all a piece. The universe 
is one, governed by the same law. This law is one of development. 
Growth characterizes every living thing. Nature and the su- 
pernatural are not two different kinds of reality, but two aspects 
of one reality. Nature expresses the law in the process, the su- 
pernatural the end to which it tends. Man partakes of the na- 
ture of both realms. 

The Bible, considered as literature is a book like other books. 
It is no longer isolated. Its uniqueness consists in its content, 
its ideals, its inspiring power, the contact into which it intro- 
duces us with God and with the spirits of the great men who 
have lived in communion with him. 

“Sin is not a foreign intruder making its appearance sud- 
denly. * * It is the survival of the animal in man, his fail- 
ure to rise to the higher capacities within him.” “So, salvation 
is not an act wrought once for all in some transcendent realm. 
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It is a process going on through the ages, and rooted as truly as 
sin itself in the nature of man. Atonement is not the great ex- 
ception, it is the universal law of all true living.” 

As to the relation of the old and the new theology, Dr. Brown 
holds that there are no absolute antitheses between them, but 
that they have much in common. The difference between them 
is that the old regards God as arbitrary, that there is a fixed gulf 
between world and Church. The new brings God nearer to man, 
and it bridges the gulf between sacred and secular, sin being re- 
placed by righteousness and love. 

“The attitude of the new theology to the old, then, would 
seem to be that of a criticism which is rooted in sympathy.” 

Concerning all this we have to say that, while it is about the 
best apology that can be offered, it impresses us with a sense of 
vagueness which must inevitably follow from a low view of the 
Bible and its story of the fall. The new world-view, with in- 
flexible evolution in the material and mental realm, as its corner- 
stone, rests upon the insecure foundation of a hypothesis which 
is far from being acceptable to leading thinkers. According to 
this new theology the element of guilt is largely eliminated from 
sin, and the deity of Jesus Christ unaccounted for. Frankly 
we are afraid of this teaching, not that it may not serve as a cor-- 
rective of misconceptions, but because it runs counter to his- 
toric fact and experience. The old theology, especially Calvin-- 
ism, no doubt, carries some impedimenta; but the new has no: 
ballast at all. It looks too much like naturalism tinged with: 
ethics. 


The author of “Brain and Personality” and “What is Physical 
Life” has contributed to the April number of The Homiletic 
Review a scholarly article on “Testimonies of Modern Science 
to Christian Truths.” In this remarkable article Dr. Thomson 
mentions the interesting fact that we have two brains, just as 
we have two eyes and two ears; that medical men “Have come 
upon the epoch-making discovery that the two human brain 
hemispheres are, in their working, unlike any other pair of or- 
gans in the animal world. This unlikeness, moreover, must be 
solely due to those hemispheres being human, because only thus 
can we explain why man is man. For the great announcement 
in short is this, that only one of our two hemispheres is ever the 
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seat of thought or of any other mental act! It alone talks, rea- 
sons, or knows as a human being does these things, while its fel- 
low in the same head does not possess the intelligence of a cat. 
Therefore it is one hemisphere in us which is the human brain, 
with those wonderful faculties which make man the image of 
God, while the other is as unintelligent as is the spinal chord be- 
low it.” 


The American Journal of Theology for January prints Dr. 
Arthur C. McGiffert’s address on “Theological Education” de- 
livered at the Meadville Theological School, June 1909. He 
holds that the curricula of the Seminaries should be reconstruct- 
ed to bring them into closer touch with existing conditions. 
Many new subjects are clamoring for treatment. Students must 
either content themselves with a mere smattering of knowledge 
in a great variety of fields or must select a few out of the many 
and confine their attention to those few. The former is de- 
moralizing, the latter alone rational. Hence there must be an 
elective system. But the electives must be chosen discrimin- 
ately. Those things are to be studied which will fit men to be 
leaders, for the student is to prepare for the active ministry 
rather than for academic specializing. 

There are three departments of study which are absolutely es- 
sential to the minister—a knowledge of Christianity, a knowl- 
edge of men, and a knowledge of the method of bringing Chris- 
tianity effectively to bear upon them. 

The understanding of Christianity underlies the work of the 
minister. He must appreciate the genius of this great world 
movement in order to see what it really is and demands. To 
understand Christianity one must first of all understand Jesus 
Christ—not in a theological sense—but in a practical sense by 
endeavoring to find out what he undertook to do and what he 
actually did. He must be studied in the light of His environ- 
ment, not as a supernatural figure, but as a member of the Jew- 
ish race and an heir of the great prophets. He must be studied 
in the light of the Old Testament as far as that reveals Him. 
As to the question of a study of the original languages, our au- 
thor says, “Now that that theory [that the Bible is literally the 
Word of God] has passed away, the study of Hebrew and Greek 
for the Christian minister must justify itself primarily by show- 
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ing that it gives him a better understanding of Jesus Christ.” 
Jesus must be studied, also, in connection with his early follow- 
ers, particularly as revealed in the New Testament. This may 
involve exegesis, history and theology. Then there must be a 
knowledge of Christianity in its historic unfolding, and also a 
study of the comparative religions of the world. 

The second great requisite for the theological student is a 
knowledge of men. This embraces the study of psychology, in- 
cluding the psychology of religion, and of religion itself in its 
various manifestations. He must know the needs of the particu- 
lar community in which his lot is cast, as well as the tendencies 
of the age in which he lives. He must trace institutions and 
ethical ideals to their origins. He must understand modern 
trends of thought, and social and economic problems. There 
should be, indeed, special preparation for special work in city, 
country, factory districts, slums or university circles. 

The third great requisite is the knowledge of application. 
Hence there must be instruction in method, in what is commonly 
known as practical theology, embracing homiletics, pastoral care, 
religious education, “the study of the great religious classics of 
the world,” and special study of particular fields of labor. 

All this requires time and the ordinary three years’ course is 
too brief. 

This is certainly a fine and a large program. We agree with 
most of it. Yet the danger of specialization appears on the face 
of it. Dr. McGiffert is first of all a historian, and hence his- 
tory is nearly everything. The prevailing low views of inspira- 
tion, which our author shares, have a tendency to discredit 
purely biblical studies. Our Church, following in the wake of 
Luther, happily continues. to put much stress on the Word of 
God, in the faith that it is the vehicle of life and that it con- 
tains a balm for all human ills. A thorough appreciation of its 
teaching concerning sin and its remedy is to our mind after all 
the key to the situation. 

The theological course can not do everything needed to equip 
aman for the ministry. Unless he bring to the Seminary a well 
rounded education, a healthy body, a good mind that knows how 
to think and an earnest inquiring spirit, no Seminary can do 
for him what Dr. McGiffert suggests. It can not build a great 
super-structure upon a flimsy foundation. Moreover, there are 
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the libraries and there is life, and there is the field of labor, and 


the man himself—these must be teachers as well as the Semi- 
nary. 


IN GERMAN. BY PROFESSOR ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, A.M. 


Reinhold Seeberg in the first number of the current volume 
of the Reformation has given utterance to a sentiment that is 
significant for its bearing upon the status and trend of current 
thought: “On the whole there prevails in the Church and the- 
ology of to-day a remarkably languid and listless spirit. Noth- 
ing strikingly new can be found. The relations between the 
‘schools’ grow constantly more bitter. The tendency towards 
exclusiveness is continually on the increase. Men refuse down- 
right to learn or even to hear of those who belong to a different 
‘party’ or ‘school.’ And so the contest is no longer a grand bat- 
tle with noble weapons for lofty ends and worthy principles, but 
a guerrilla warfare over petty proprieties with proud praise for 
one’s own group and its leaders and with despicable belittling of 
one’s opponents and their labor And yet withal it is 
true, as is often observed, that a deep, longing search after re- 
ligion is again manifesting itself throughout the nation. 

I believe that we must grow more practical in the Church. 
We have had .too much theology, too much theoretical refine- 
ment, too much apologetic art, too much ecclesiastical politics 
in the life of the Church. Ours is a day of endless psychological 
differentiations. The forms of present day life and thought are 
unspeakably complicated. The constant and urgent demand of 
the soul therefore is for simple truth, clear, strong, unadulter- 
ated truth. Midst the multiform distractions and complexities 
of modern life there is a dire need for the uniform power of high 
spiritual authority, for strong unmistakable impulses. Ours is 
a day which demands the Gospel, pure and simple and free from 
all theological interpretation. For that Gospel is a great spirit- 
ual authority which forces the soul into submission and so makes 
it free and whole. And after all, this is the matter of supreme 
importance, the inner spiritual submission to the divine au- 
thority, the subjection of soul to the will of God. 

Let us not seek to force all religious life into our own modes 
of expression but let us be willing to bear with other modes. 
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Would that we might finally reach a mutual understanding in 
this matter at least! Only one thing we must insist upon: that 
the mere mode of expression shall not debar anyone from the 
way to the reality of life. Let us take our stand upon the real- 
ity of religion and upon the power of heavenly life and let us 
turn our backs upon the partisan efforts to overthrow ‘Ortho- 
doxy’ or to confute ‘Liberalism’ Whoever has felt the dis- 
satisfaction and weariness existing in the Church of the present 
day may well wish for issues more clearly defined. Whoever has 
any idea how much has remained unsaid, for reasons of conveni- 
ence or from lack of courage, which yet smoulders in the quiet, 
might well long for more open and more telling attacks. But is 
it really impossible for all parties to understand that the cause 
we all serve is a holy one and that the weapons too should be 
holy? Is it really impossible to act henceforth with that un- 
derstanding ?” 

These are the words of one who is a great Churchman as well 
as a great theologian, one who has been involved in theological 
and ecclesiastical controversies sharp and bitter. And this ex- 
pression of a sincere desire for the humane arts of theological 
peace finds many echoes in the hearts of other theologians. The 
demand for more considerate treatment of opponents in theologi- 
cal discussion finds expression in various quarters. The attitude 
of fierce polemics and blind, unreasoning prejudice must change 
to one of charity and temperance and common appreciation. 
Differences of theological opinion there will probably always be, 
but the theologica rabies may be more and more eliminated by 
the sincere effort to understand one’s opponents and their points 
of view. This, if we read aright, is the present happy trend. 
And it will grow in proportion as men learn to solve the personal 
equation and cease to impugn motives. 

However, the practice of the irenical spirit must not be misun- 
derstood to mean necessary concessions to those of other opinions. 
The contest continues on precisely the same ground, the old po- 
sitions remain, only the weapons and the methods of attack have 
changed and the absence of smoke and noise permit of clearer 
sight and steadier work on both sides. Oberconsistorialrat Bez- 
zel in his New Year’s retrospect in the Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift warns against such gratuitous concessions made out of 
pure charity. He regards it as one of the chief characteristics 
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of our practical age that the opposing issues in all spheres of 
thought are rapidly coming to be more clearly defined and that 
the abstract theories of the past are constantly assuming more 
concrete and practical form. In politics the issue between social 
democracy and monarchy has become very concrete. Likewise in 
religion the anti-Christian and the anti-religious forces have 
thrown off the mask. They may be determined to-day with ex- 
act precision. And these forces have been aided rather than 
hindered by the unwise diplomacy of certain conservative ele- 
ments who in the name of toleration and with a show of “good 
will and objectivity” have pretended to find a “kernel of truth” 
where there is none and failing to distinguish between what is 
central and what is peripheral have made unwarranted conces- 
sions in matters really esesntial. It is shooting beyond the 
mark of Protestant toleration to find worthy elements of truth 
in monism or to discern real ethical values in the conception of 
life which excludes God from its system. The very clearness of 
the issues calls for stouter insistence upon the essentials and 
closer unity in the non-essentials. We dare not underestimate 
the enemy. Here the Kepler League is a case in point. It is 
a notable example of a movement with sharp definition of its 
boundaries and a clear conception of its function. Its: object is 
to gather together an army of those who believe in a personal 
and immanent God. There are as a matter of course various 
divisions and standards within this army. But Christians and 
Israelites join hands and unite in their common fundamental 
opposition to the forces of the anti-religious who find their 
union in their negations. 

It is from the clearer definition of issues rather than from 
the mutuai concessions of view or prudent mediations of opinion 
that a Bezzel hopes for the ultimate attainment of that theologi- 
cal peace and prosperity which Seeberg and others desiderate. 
The present-day Biblical and psychological method of approach, 
he thinks, will lead to separations and clarifications, to divisions 
and decisions, to numerous negations on the one hand and deeper 
more enlightened positions on the other. And from these full- 
‘plown oppositions we may expect the beginning of that kingdom 
of peace which returns every thousand years and which will 
finally lead to the last millennium of true freedom in unshake- 
able conviction. 
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In connection with what Seeberg says concerning the listless 
spirit in the Church and the partisan spirit in theology, it is in- 
teresting to note a recent utterance from one of the spokesmen 
of the liberal camp. It is the Nuremberg pastor, Dr. Rittel- 
meyer, champion of the “inner light,’ who speaks. He ad- 
dresses the Friends of the Christian World upon the subject, 
“What is Wrong with the Modern Theology?” By “modern” 
theology he means the liberal theology. His address is pub- 
lished in the Christliche Welt and widely commented on especi- 
ally by the conservative press. 


The very name of “modern” theology, he says, is at once an 
indication of the utter weakness of the entire movement,—no 
positive religious ideal. He enumerates three good qualities of 
the movement which everyone must admit, sincerity, open-mind- 
edness, and energetic enterprise, and then proceeds to his indict- 
ment. “Let us ask ourselves candidly, what has the modern the- 
ology actually accomplished in a practical way? ‘There is in- 
deed a veritable army of men ready to battle against the domin- 
ion of orthodoxy, dogma, and confessional constraint. But 
the millions of the laboring classes are not only indifferent or 
sceptical as to our work but in Germany at least they are actually 
opposed to us Possibly the religious life of the laborer 
must come under the moulding power of older forms of Christi- 
anity than those we represent. At any rate the form in which 
we offer the Christian religion has proved itself incapable of 
making a stronger impresison upon the laboring masses or of 
exercising a greater influence upon them than the older form did. 
And at the present rate there is small hope for improvement. 

And how about the educated classes? Our work among them 
has long been our hobby. But with what result? True, there is a 
considerable number of persons who owe it exclusively to the 
modern theology that in these times of severe spiritual crises 
they have been able to satisfy their religious needs, and have 
been able to preserve their piety as well as their religion. But 
this number is comparatively insignificant. What are 5000 sub- 
scribers for a paper like Die Christliche Welt with its brilliant 
staff of contributors? And more than half of these are theolo- 
gians, many of whom receive the paper without reading it. 

Concerning our narrower organizations, the Friends of the 
Christian World, it must be said that the rank and file of the 
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laity has remained untouched by them. The laymen who have 
associated themselves with us are for the most part special cases, 
college teachers who have studied theology, philologists and law- 
yers who are the sons, brothers, or friends of pastors, the friends 
of university professors, and a few other families whose interest 
has been aroused by their household instructor. That is about 
all. Whole large classes of people have remained almost en- 
tirely unaffected by our work. Such are, for example, the army 
officers, the engineeers and technicists in general, almost the en- 
tire large class of merchants, etc. On the whole, we are com- 
pelled to face the stubborn fact that the modern theology has 
not succeeded in calling forth a single movement in any way 
significant or remarkable. The works that have taken best have 
been the enlightening and intellectually revolutionizing works. 
Thus the widest reading has been given to Harnack’s “What is 
Christianity?” the “Popular Traacts on Historical Religion,” 
the Biblical work of Weiss, and most recently Schiele’s Diction- 
ary of “The Religion of the Past and Present.” These are the 
works of the modern theology that have had the greatest success. 
And yet their success can scarcely be said to have redounded to 
our own credit. The so-called “enlightened” have seldom re- 
mained standing upon that which we have offered them in the 
way of positive results...... " 

The reasons for this weakness and barrenness Rittelmeyer 
finds in a number of different facts. In the first place, the mod- 
ern theology is essentially a product of criticism. And this has 
been continually negative, removing piece by piece the ruined 
edifice of the old faith. Now it is true that all great religious 
movements of the past have consisted in the removal of encum- 
brances and the simplification of content, but when that change 
has come about through negative criticism and not through the 
deepening of religious experience the result must always be an 
utter lack of vital power. And so it has been in this case. For 
example, the Fatherhood of God, that factor which has always 
wrought so powerfully in traditional Christianity, has been tem- 
pered and toned and modified by the modern theology until all 
Christology has been removed from it and there remains only a 
very attenuated belief in Providence and a vague, powerless 
faith in the forgiveness of sins. The same religious emptiness 
is shown in the advanced theologian’s idea of the infinite and 
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eternal value of the human soul. Likewise as to his conception 
of the living God, and his conception of Christ’s Person. The 
results have been only negative, always sceptical. The devo- 
tional literature of the liberal theology is too intellectual, too 
cold and polite, to affect life or to furnish religious impulses 

Moreover, the liberal theology has been too narrow and cir- 
cumscribed in its interests. It is out of joint with the times. 
The modern world of action has gone one direction, the modern 
theology has gone another. The advanced theology is out of 
touch with real life and burning questions of to-day. ‘The 
remedy for all these weaknesses Rittelmeyer would see in what 
practically amounts to greater liberality and still more modern 
qualities, less attention to the questions which orthodoxy im- 
poses, less effort to refute the positions of the orthodox party, 
and a bolder, freer effort to answer the passing, practical reli- 
gious needs of the present. A new humanity he would beget, 
and to that end he recommends his own peculiar philosophy of 
religion. 

This utterance the Hvangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung 
tersely calls a declaration of bankruptey.But it must be said: in 
justice to the cause that Rittelmeyer represents that he dis- 
tinctly disavows any judgment concerning the scientific charac- 
ter or achievements of the moderns. He is speaking of the lib- 
eral theology purely and solely as a historical manifestation in 
the Church life of the present. And he speaks the truth. He 
might have mentioned as further indications that the liberal 
theology is not flourishing in practice, the fact that in Hamburg 
the Friends of the Christian World have been obliged to discon- 
tinue their meetings on account of lack of interest and funds. 
The Gemeindebote fiir Norddeutschland, for many years the or- 
gan of the very liberal Protestantenverein, has ceased to appear 
because of lack of contributors and lack of subscribers. The 
new Hamburg Gemeindcblatt devoted to the liberal conception 
of Christianity has utterly failed to find support. In the past 
four elections of pastors in that city orthodox pastors have been 
chosen to take the place of liberals. And yet Hamburg has been 
a veritable hot-bed of liberal theology and has a large number 
of the ablest and most aggressive personalities representing the 
-advanced views. So that the recent occurrences there are ad- 
mitted even by the Chronik der Christlichen Welt to indicate 
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the beginning of the decline of ecclesiastical and theological lib- 
eralism. 


But these temporary retrogressions of liberal theology in the 
sphere of practical life, whatever their significance may be, have 
not apparently brought any large measure of reassurance to 
those who would preserve the traditional forms of Christian 
thought and life. The demands for more liberal religious in- 
struction in the schools continue loud. The prospect of a dis- 
advantageous separation of Church and State has not disap- 
peared. The destructive forces of anti-Christian socialism are 
growing constantly stronger. The pernicious influence of anti- 
religious monism has not entirely ceased. So that the spiritual 
ills continue, even if the modern theology has not furnished the 
effective remedy. The conservative Church authorities mani- 
fest more and more concern for purity of doctrine and a con- 
stantly increasing anxiety about the souls of those committed to 
their care. Consistorial monitions are issued. Pastoral plead- 
ings and threats are made in the effort to stem the tide. In 
Prussia the State Church has seen fit to institute legal proceed- 
ings against the very. liberal but meritorious Pastor Jatho of 
Cologne. This is the first application of the Prussian law 
against false doctrine. The trial has aroused widespread and 
passionate interest. It is regarded by many as a veritable crisis 
for the Church of Prussia and the outcome is awaited with great 
anxiety. 

In these measures of the conservative ecclesiastics Rade of 
Marburg sees the exact Protestant counterpart to the recent 
strenuous measures of the Vatican against modernism in the 
Catholic Church, a subject which occupies a large place in cur- 
rent German literature both religious and profane. The Pope’s 
Motupropio of Sept. 1st., 1910, repeats the disciplinary orders of 
the encyclical Pascendi (1907) and demands of all priests and 
officials on pain of inquisition and excommunication summary 
subscription to a lengthy oath severely repudiating modernism 
in all forms. This is the direct and inevitable consequence of 
the Vatican dogma (1870) of the doctrinal infallibility of the 
Pope. ‘The anti-modernist oath has been the subject of very bit- 
ter comment in the Protestant and in the secular press, and has 
met with no small degree of passive resistance within the Catho- 
lic Church itself. And although the theological professors in 
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the State universities and the teachers of religion in the State 
schools are permitted to secure from their bishops a dispensa- 
tion from the oath if they so desire, yet the papal letter of New 
Year’s Day brings very strong moral pressure to bear upon them, 
and that too in terms insulting to Protestant professors. This 
papal constraint of State servants is interpreted by the Germans 
as a direct afiront to the State and has called forth a vigorous 
protest of the Imperial Chancellor in the Diet. In some quar- 
ters the demand is even made for the dissolution of the Catholic 
theological faculties and the complete legal dishabilitation of the 
Catholic Church, as in France and Portugal. The danger of 
this does not seem imminent, but certain it is that Germany 
threatens to become involved in another Kulturkampf like that 
between Bismarck and Pius IX, and the prospects for a third 
Canossa are slight. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 





Review of Recent Literature. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK. 


Introduction to Philosophy. By William Jerusalem, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Philosophy and Pedagogy at the University of 
Vienna. Authorized Translation from the fourth edition by 
Charles F. Sanders, A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Pennsyl- 

vania College, Gettysburg, Pa. Pp. 319. Price $1.50 net. 
When things were deemed identical with what they seem life 
presented but few problems. As long as phenomena were not 
distinguished from some essence which lies back of them and both 
phenomenon and material substrate were regarded as one and the 
same, naive realism was troubled by no idealistic dreams. 


The sense of wonder is said to be the beginning of philosophy ; 
but it is the wonder which is created by the experience of a mind 
that has learned to observe and to think that is the mother of 
real philosophy. After all, things are not what they seem. 
There are appearances, and there are realities. How are they 
related, and what is really true and substantial ? 

Every observing thinking mind has a philosophy of some kind, 
and every intellectual production is tinged by some kind of phi- 
losophy of life. The work of science, of systematic treatment of 
any sort of material, mental, or religious discipline, has the phi- 
losophy of its author woven into the fabric, consciously or un- 
consciously. But unless the philosophy is really scientific, con- 
nected, logical, the work of the author lacks the element of a 
true world view. At points unseen by the writer, and unrecog- 
nizable by him, his inconsistent epistemology invalidates his 
thought-system, and when his scheme is thought out to the end 
in relation to other departments of knowledge, it is found to be 
self-contradictory, and inadequate as an answer to world prob- 
lems. 


To understand, weigh, and be profited by educational disci- 
pline, the student should be in possession of some measure of 
critical faculty to guide him in his pursuits. An introduction 
to philosophy is a prerequisite of every trained mind for a true 
knowledge and appreciation of the world of thought and of mat- 
ter. The mysteries of mind and matter unravel themselves to 
the clear thinker. It is the clear mind that grapples well with 
the problems of life. 


Religion and philosophy are most intimately related, and a 
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false philosophic theory, an inadequate world view, will vitiate, 
or endanger the ethical and religious conceptions and ideals of 
society. An introduction to philosophy is an introduction to a 
total world view, and should be a clarifying, consistent guide in 
the sphere of reflective life, a life which embraces ideals, pur- 
pose, and destiny, touching morals, religion and the practical 
and social interests of mankind. 

The master of pedagogy seeks to furnish an introduction to 
philosophy, which with vividness gives objectivity, perspicuity, 
and brevity of treatment. A clear presentation not wearying by 
details is desirable for the student just being initiated into logi- 
cal intellectual principles of philosophic character. 

Dr. Jerusalem has commendably succeeded in producing such 
a work. His introduction is a carefully arranged system, pre- 
senting a clear aspect of the subject. Psychology, Epistemology, 
Metaphysics, Aesthetics, Ethics, and Sociology, receive brief, but 
clear and forcible treatment. 

What is the relation between mind and matter? Which is 
real, or both? Does the material world furnish all there is in 
thinking mind, or does the mind create its own external world? 
Is soul a mere function of matter, or matter a mere contribution 
which the mind creates for itself? Which is true, Idealism, or 
Realism? Wherein lies reality? 

Plato recognized an external world, but thought its essence 
was constituted of immaterial ideas. There was no material, 
only an ideal substrate. Kant said that we know only phe- 
nomena, only things as they appear, not things in themselves. 
What things really are in themselves we cannot tell; the noum- 
enon which lies back of the phenomenon is still a mystery, an in- 
soluble problem. But Kant admitted the fact of an external 
world standing over against thinking mind. There is reality be- 
yond the subjective which entertains it, and reflects upon it. 

Critical Realism is the philosophy of Dr. Jerusalem, but a 
realism which has more objectivity than a mere noumenal state. 

As to the soul of man in relation to matter, Dr. Jerusalem ac- 
cepts and teaches a dualism. The soul is an entity, something 
that stands over against matter; but not a material entity, which 
logically would resolve itself into matter, and result in material- 
istic monism. The soul is an entity, immaterial, psychical, and 
as such, unresolvable into material substrate, or mere organic 
structure or action. Dualistic psychology recognizes two sepa- 
rate but interacting principles. The soul is too subtle for defin- 
ite analysis, an analysis which would have to be expressed in 
terms of material entity into which the soul is not resolvable. 

The relation of Creator to the material universe as taught by 
the author is that of Immanent Teleology. God does not work 
from without, but from within nature. His action is not by ex- 
ternal tools, but by the inner principle of life. Evolution is 
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thus a mode of divine action. God is not ruled out of the world, 
but is the living Rule within it. God is transcendent as well as 
immanent; there is no pantheism material or spiritual. 

As Immanent Teleology is God’s method in the world of mat- 
ter, it is likewise His method in the sphere of Ethics. God 
works from within outward in the growth of ethical principles 
inman. The origin of moral idea and action is through genetic 
and biologic principles. In the human consciousness the sense 
of ethical distinctions and duties is awakened in man in the 
social state by genetic impulses. The divine voice is heard not 
from the clouds, but speaks within, and works outward through 
the organic regulation of society. A higher than a human prin- 
ciple works, but works in and through the human by a growing 
ethical consciousness. 


“The anguished tear-stained face is just as real 
As dew-besprinkled sweetly-scented rose ; 
The moral sensibility can feel 
As tender bud ’gainst which the north wind blows.” 


The question of free will or of determinism is vital in rela- 
tion to ethical obligations. If man is a mere automaton, a crea- 
ture controlled by forces external to himself, in relation to which 
the attitude of his will has no play, ethical obligations are but a 
sentiment and human action without praise or blame. 


“We tremble at the rigors of a sphere 
Unswerving in its ceaseless cycle-whirl 

Of stern necessity, existence drear 
As brainless clam without one moral pearl.” 


Since philosophy and theology are so intimately related the 
theologian must be discriminating in his view of man’s moral 
helplessness, as well as his responsibilities in matters of theologi- 
cal science. Where does determinism end, and where does ethi- 
cal responsibility begin, in the sphere of soteriology ? 

Freedom of will is both psychological and metaphysical. The 
will to act, the power to cause decisions, is a psychological func- 
tion, is psychological freedom. Metaphysical freedom means 
that the will that causes decisions has itself no cause, that it is 
impelled or influenced by no anterior cause or antecedent event. 
That man causes decisions is not doubted, but to say that the 
actions of man’s will are absolutely uncaused leads to Peiagian- 
ism, affirms metaphysical freedom, and makes man the author of 
his own salvation. Man in his present moral state has psycho- 
logical freedom, but not metaphysical freedom. 

Is man’s will a real agens, a first cause? or is there some an- 
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terior influence antecedent to his moral choice? The failure to 
distinguish between psychological and metaphysical freedom 
has given rise to endless controversy among theologians. 

A man religiously influenced by prevenient action from God 
chooses by psychological freedom, and is not a first cause of his 
moral change. The will to be moral, to be spiritual, is not with- 
out antecedent grace, not without divine illumination of man’s 
intellect. Pelagianism makes man spiritually and morally his 
own creator by regarding him as acting from choices which he 
has willed without anterior spiritual causes. Metaphysical free- 
dom of will in man makes him an agent of first cause. 

Dr. Jerusalem does not treat this phase of theological disci- 
pline, as it is apart from his philosophic purview; but his dis- 
tinction between psychological and metaphysical freedom forms 
a correct basis for the solution of this important question. His 
philosophical implications bear favorably upon this phase of 
theological discipline. 


“The blind unbending stubbornness we see 
Is harmony that cannot be unstrung ; 
Concessions to eternal right’s the key 
To every symphony that’s yet unsung.” 


Dr. Jerusalem has realized his aim in the perspicuity of the 
treatment of his themes, and has also contributed valuable help 
toward the solution of profound problems. 

The translation is from the fourth edition of the work. The 
form and typography are pleasing. But one error has been ob- 
served, overlooked in the reading of the proof; on page 141, line 
13, have should read has. 

The translation is felicitous. Professor Sanders has done no 
mere perfunctory or mechanical work, but has entered into the 
spirit of the author and made the translation share in the per- 
spicuity of the original expression. The translator becomes the 
author’s English self. 


M. COOVER. 


The Ascended Christ. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. Pp. 
xvi, 168. Cloth. Price 80 cents net. 


One is first of all impressed with the excellence of style dis- 
played in the composition of this book. There is a beauty of 
simplicity and a clearness of expression that is especially worthy 
of note on account of the subject discussed. For this takes us at 
once out of the realm of material things, with which we are more 
easily acquainted, into the realm of the spiritual and heavenly, 
which is mysterious. But the mystery surrounding the subject 
never beclouds the author’s form of expression. 
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The study of “The Ascended Christ” has not received as full 
attention as that of his previous life in the flesh. No doubt the 
reason is partly because “Christ Ascended” is beyond the powers 
of material sense to apprehend; and we give more attention to 
that “which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the 
Word of life.” Something of this is suggested by the first rea- 
con which the author states in a Postscript explaining the “pur- 
pose in such a study of the work of the Ascended Christ”: “The 
Ascension and Ascended Life bear witness against the material- 
istic spirit which threatens in some quarters to overpower those 
higher interests that have their seat in the region of the spiritual 
and eternal.” The other statements in this Postscript furnish 
a forceful stimulus to the study of the book, and together with 
his Introduction show the practical benefits that must flow from 
meditation upon things of Christ which are yet so above our 
common experience that to a great extent they can only be repre- 
sented to us by means of symbols. 

The study is thorough, and while by no means neglectful of 
the work of other scholars on the subject, it is with refreshing 
independence of thought based upon the only real source of au- 
thority,—that which is furnished by “the Acts, the Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse, which contain the testimony of the Spirit of 
Jesus to the Ascended Christ.” 

Within the limit of so small a number of pages, the author 
presents a surprisingly full and satisfactory discussion under 
the chapter headings: The Ascension and the Session; The 
King; The Priest; The Prophet; The Head; The Mediator, In- 
tercessor, and Advocate; The Forerunner; The Presence in the 
Midst; The Coming One; and The Judge. 

As an example of the beauty and clearness of expression, as 
well as for the interest of the quotation itself, we will append a 
paragraph from the author’s reference to the Ascended Christ as 
“The Priest.” “There can be no doubt that the Eucharist stands 
in a very special relation both to the Sacrifice of the Death of 
Christ and to His priestly Self-presentation in heaven. Our 
Lord’s own words of instruction give this great Sacrament a 
double character. On one side it is an act of Communion: 
take, eat drink ye all of it, can leave no doubt upon this 
point. One of the greatest blessings which the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century brought to the Church of England was the 
restoration to the laity of the Cup which is the Blood of the 
Covenant ; perhaps the most hopeful factor in the religious move- 
ments of the nineteenth century has been the widespread return 
of the religious Church-people to the primitive practice of 
weekly communion. But the emphasis thus laid upon the act 
of Communion must not be suffered to divert attention from the 
other revealed purpose of the saerament. Ht is also an act of 
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Commemoration ; He who said, Take, eat drink, said also, 
This do for my memorial. This act of Commemoration, so far 
as we can see, is intended to be the Church’s counterpart on 
earth to the Self-presentation of our Lord in heaven. Neither 
in heaven nor on earth can there be any repetition of the Sacri- 
fice, but only a presentation before God of the One full, perfect, 
and sufficient Offering. In heaven this presentation is made by 
the Ascended Christ Himself.” 

His statment of the Real Presence, in a later chapter, adds to 
the significance of the Sacrament as we enjoy it: “In this uni- 
versal adoration of the Lamb, this conglorification of the Incar- 
nate, sacrificed, glorified Son with the Eternal Father, the 
Church joins, as she kneels before the earthly symbols of His 
Presence, worshipping not an absent Lord, but one who is really 
and indeed in the midst of His people. No adoration, of course, 
is intended or ought to de done to the symbols—it is not the 
symbolic Figure of the Lamb that all heaven worships—nor to 
any corporal or localized presence whatsoever ; the Real Presence 
is after the manner of the spiritual life into which the humanity 
of the Lord has passed. But where Christ is present, although 
His presence is not corporal, He is to be adored.” 


H, ANSTADT. 


The Book of the Prophecies of Isaiah. By John Edgar Mc- 


Fadyen, D.D., Professor of O. T., United Free Church Col- 

lege, Glasgow. Cloth 5 x 6144. Pp. 421. Price 90 cts. net. 

This volume belongs to “The Bible for Home and School’ 
series, which on the whole is characterized by great merit. Dr... 
McFadyen has brought to his comments much learning and clear- 
insight. His material arrangement of the book of Isaiah is 
among the very best. In some respects it excels that of the Re- 
vised Version. He shows a remarkable appreciation of the: 
genius of the great prophet, as an orator, statesman, and repre-- 
sentative of God. 

He agrees with many modern critics that the prophet can be- 
credited with only the first thirty-nine chapters, and that chap-. 
ters 40-55 are from another, and the concluding chapters, 56-66, 
from a third. 

The spirit of discussion is thoroughly devout and there is no. 
effort to deny the hand of God in history. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor does not see those clear and unmistakable references to 
Christ in those so-called Messianic passages which the Christian 
Church has cherished from the beginning. To be just to him, 
however, let us quote his concluding remark concerning the 
prophecy, “For unto us a child is born,” &c. “Surely it is not 
unnatural,” says he, “to see in these great words an adumbration 
of the empire established by Christ.” So also in reference to 
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the Servant of Jehovah in the second division, including the 
fifty-third chapter, the author says “It was a true instinct that 
led the N. T. Church to see in it an adumbration of the suffer- 
ings, the work, and the triumph of our Lord.” (p. 236). 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hast- 
ings, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie M.A., 
D.D., and other scholars. Volume iii, Burial—Confessions. 
Cloth, 8 x 11 inches. Pp. xvi, 901. Price $7.00. 

The comparatively brief part of the alphabetical list of sub- 
jects covered by the present volume of the Encyclopaedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics shows its stupenduous character. The thor- 
oughness of treatment is apparent from the character and num- 
ber of contributors, of whom there are one hundred and sixty- 
nine to this volume alone. Eighty pages, under twenty-four 
headings, are devoted to the subject “Calendar.” About the 
same may be said of “Charms and Amulets.” “Circumcision” 
is set forth in a dozen pages by five specialists. The article on 
“Confessions” covers seventy pages and is unusually thorough. 
This Cyclopaedia is unique in its scope. It fills an otherwise 
unoccupied place. With so much to commend it is not strange 
that there should be here and there a minor slip. It is inti- 
mated (p. 846) that Luther revised the various drafts of the 
Augsburg Confession. ‘This is not true of its final form. More- 
over, the statement of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per shows a lack of comprehension. The assertion (p. 147) 
that Zwingli was preaching a pure gospel in Switzerland “be- 
fore Luther’s name had been heard of” is entirely gratuitious. 
“Zwingli’s dependence upon Luther may without hesitation be 
asserted as a settled historical fact. * * Zwingli himself de- 
nies all such dependence. But we can understand also the sad 
self-deception to which he has here fallen a victim. The study 
of the Scriptures was and remained for him the source of his 
doctrinal views; and he found Luther’s ideas in the Scriptures 
—after he had learned them from Luther.” Seeberg, H. D., ii, 
308. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Messages of the Poets (being Vol. vii of The Messages of 
the Bible). By Nathanael Schmidt, M. A. New York. 
Was Job the most patient man, as our childhood Bible drill 

used to assure us? Or was he, like Prometheus, the defiantly 

impatient man, storming the very gates of heaven in an en- 
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deavor to secure justice from God? The endeavor to clothe Job 
with the garment of resignation makes him an unreal person- 
age, somewhat removed from our common humanity. Job has 
not been as one of us. For we find it hard to submit to the suf- 
ferings meted out to us in a world of injustice. We cry out 
against the sorrows decreed us and push from us the bitter cup. 
Was Job any better than ourselves, an impossible model as are 
so many other Bible characters? Or was he like us in entering 
his protest at the bar of God? 

At last we are recovering many hitherto veiled books of the 
Bible. Job is not the human impossibility we supposed him. 
First of all, he is not an historic character, any more than Jonah, 
or Prometheus or Faust. He is a fictitious character, set before 
us in his truly human qualities, voicing the agonized cry of hu- 
manity for justice. He is a creation of some gifted poet, whose 
name is lost. The book is poetic, one of the masterpieces of 
literature, only now coming to its own proper place, lifted to a 
high station in its art, its powerful conception, its dramatic 
form. 

Then, again, Job is seen to be not the meekly submissive and 
patient person, type for all rebellious souls to pattern after. No; 
far from that. He is thoroughly human, exclaiming that he 
would like to meet God, that he might order his argument and 
seek justice at the bar of heaven. He wants to know a reason 
for the frightful experiences he has endured. His friends tell 
him it is in his sin. This Job indignantly denies. Not that he 
he is sinless, but he declares he has committed no sin so great as 
to deserve such sore punishment. He can not submit to so dire 
a fate without protest. He cries out against the unreasonable- 
ness, unfairness of it all. 

How the discussion of his fate by his three friends with their 
futile endeavors after a solution, brings in almost every other 
subject with which the mind of man sooner or later has to deal; 
how the final outcome is a confession of man’s utter inability to 
solve the mystery of life—and all the other interesting questions 
that arise—the reader of this new volume must discover for him- 
self. This commentary is by far the best that has yet been 
written upon the book of Job. It is compact, not a useless word 
is found in it; it is clear, even illuminating; it is scholarly, with 
a very extended bibliography ; it is modest, but it is frankly con- 
fident. After reading this very lucid, entertaining and sugges- 
tive book, the greatest Hebrew poem becomes a new piece of lit- 
erature and life is better understood. 

But this great epic is not the only book of the Bible treated 
in this little volume. Canticles becomes a collection of lyrics. 
Tts true nature is discovered. One feels that this is the final 
word to be said about the Songs of Solomon. These lyrics are 
songs sung by lovers, are frankly human, even sensual. Their 
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basis is the basis of all love-songs—pure enough, but thoroughly 
natural. The old-fashioned method of finding in the Songs of 
Solomon types of Christ and the Church will no longer hold. 
We may no longer read our meanings into this book, nor any 
other for that matter. What it meant to the originals it must 
mean to us. Mr. Schmidt has succeeded in unravelling this 
most perplexing problem and, so doing, has placed the scholarly 
world under lasting obligations to himself. 

The place of poetry among the Hebrews was similar to that 
which it occupies among other nations. With all their religion, 
and it is a superior, even a supreme religion, they were human 
beings, men of like passions and like aspirations with ourselves. 
‘These emotions they expressed in their poems. So understood 
these poems bring us their messages of reality; the Bible ap- 
peals to us with greater force than ever. God is seen to be 
among us as surely as He was among them. So the message of 
the poets is the eternal message of love and good-will. 

The thorough mastery of the critical problems, the wide read- 
ing, the close study, the painstaking fidelity that have gone into 
the making of this little book make it invaluable to any honest 
student of the book of Job and the Songs of Solomon. 


D. W. WOODS. 
G. AND C. MERRIMAN CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Webster's New International Dictionary. Leather; 9 x 12 x 

41%. Pp. 2700. Copyright 1909. 

The new Webster is a truly superb volume with its 2700 pages, 
6.000 illustrations, and 400,000 words with their definitions. 
The work is practically new and not a mere revision of former 
editions. Numerous and competent scholars have labored for 
ten years to make this great volume, which has already met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Guided by the general style and 
spirit of the older editions, the editors have not been bound by 
traditions but have made improvements wherever possible. 

The most striking innovation in the form is that of dividing 
pages horizontally with a line, the more important and familiar 
words being given above the line, and the less important and 
unfamiliar in smaller type below. This simple device is a great 
time saver. 

Another new feature is the incorporation in the body of the 
work of the separate tables of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases 
and Proverbs, Noted Fictitious Persons, and Abbreviations. 
This will be appreciated by those who in the past have sought 
such things in appendixes. There are, however, four useful ap- 
pendixes: a Gazetter or Geographical Dictionary, a Biographical 
Dictionary, a classified arrangement of Arbitrary Signs used in 
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Writing and Printing, and a classified selection of Pictorial Il- 
Justrations. 

The spelling is that sanctioned by the usage of the best writ- 
ers, giving recognition to any widely prevailing differences. 
“Reformed Spelling” also receives recognition. The Definitions 
are scholarly and at the same time simple. New words are care- 
fully defined and misinterpretations corrected. The Pronuncia- 
tions are given in phonetic spelling and markings in a simple, 
unmistakable way. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary is the product of pa- 
tience, skill, wisdom, experience, learning and treasure. It is, 
indeed, a great book worthy of a place in every home and school 
and office. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
EATON & MAINS. NEW YORK. 


The Great Teachers of Judaism and Christianity. By Charles 
Foster Kent. Pp. 166. Cloth. Price 75 cents net. 


Religious education has been more tardy than the secular in 
securing competent instruction for the young. Our public 
school system has not yet reached the acme of care in its re- 
quirements of qualification in teachers; but our Sunday Schools 
have been too easily satisfied to commit the teaching to the will- 
ing, without much consideration of competency. It must be said 
that necessity, to a great extent, has compelled it; but this is a 
serious impeachment of such Christians as are capable but unwil- 
ling to teach, or it is a humiliating acknowledgment of ina- 
bility among our adult church members. However, the com- 
mendable and promising efforts tht are being made in “teacher 
training” are designed to correct this unfortunate condition 
that has existed in our Sunday School work. 

This book is the first of a series, published and in preparation, 
of twenty “Modern Sunday School Manuals.” If the excel- 
lence of the series were not sufficiently guaranteed by the editorial 
management of Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Woolsey Professor 
of Biblical Literature in Yale University, who is himself the au- 
thor of our book under review, such names among the other con- 
tributors as Dean Hodges, Dr. Hurlburt, Marion Lawrence, Mrs. 
J. W. Barnes, and Dr. Edw. I. Bosworth would give additional 
assurance. 

This book grew out of a series of lectures on “The Aims and 
Methods of Israel’s Teachers” given on several different occa- 
sions by invitation of the Sunday School Commission of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California, and delivered also at various 
universities and colleges and before various groups of Sunday 
School workers. There is inspiration as well as practical sug- 
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gestion for the modern religious teacher in this careful study 
of “the character, aims and methods of the great religious teach- 
ers who have recorded their work not only in the Bible, but also 
in the very bone and marrow of our modern civilization.” 
Among the ancient Israelites the author distinguishes three types 
of teachers, each with its own task and contributing its peculiar 
development of the individual and the nation. 

The great Hebrew “prophets” were the conscience of the race. 
Highly educated, patriotic and heroic, they pointed out and op- 
posed the evils of their day; inculcating principles of justice and 
mercy, finding in Jehovah’s character the “ultimate reason for 
right doing” and striving to make the will of God the guiding 
influence in the daily lives of the people as a whole. 

The “priests,” influential in the community, coming in close 
personal touch with the individual, made clear by word and 
symbol the great principles of the propheets. They were espe- 
cially concerned with guarding the sacred institutions and teach- 
ing the people how to worship, though mindful also of their per- 
sonal conduct. 

The “wise men” or “sages” of Israel constitute the third class 
of teachers. They gave great attention to the form in which 
they presented their teachings, using the proverb, similitude, 
riddle, paradox and parable to develop character. They were 
personal counsellors. 

The author discusses also the later teaching of the “scribes 
and rabbis”; and then with satisfying fulness and search-analy- 
sis presents the training and aims and methods of “the Great 
Teacher” and of the early Christian teachers. The plan of the 
book throughout is to study first the history, character and aims 
of each class of teachers, and then examine the methods they 
employed. The closing chapter is an appropriate emphasis on 
the importance of the teaching function, showing the “larger 
conception of a religious education” that the church must real- 
ize to-day. The author gives evidence of his own strong quali- 
fication as a teacher by the discriminating analysis he has made 
of the duties and methods of “The Great Teachers of Judaism 
and Christianity.” The book would furnish helpful advanced 
study for our Sunday School teacher training classes. 

H, ANSTADT. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. 


The Historic Episcopate. By Rev. Robert Ellis Thomson, 
S.T.D., LL.D. Cloth. Price $1.50. 
The author, Dr. Thomson, for years in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as professor of Political Economy, Professor of History 
and Librarian, and for eighteen years President of the Central 
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High School of Philadelphia, is one of the most learned and ver- 
satile of the scholars of America. 

The work was written “in the belief that the claims made for 
what is called ‘The Historic Episcopate’ have been, as Dr. Lid- 
don admits, a chief obstacle to Christian unity.” 

The “Table of Contents” presents the following: The New 
Testament Age, The Presbyterian Fathers, The Ignatian Epist- 
les, From Senate to Monarch, Gradation, From Pastor to Pre- 
late, The Episcopate of the Middle Ages, Tudor Anglicanism, 
Stuart Anglicanism, Modern Anglicanism, Outlook. 

These titles of chapters are in themselves apt, suggestive and 
informing. Then,too, Dr. Thomson’s learning and scholarship 
are so varied, rich and ample that his pages abound in important 
facts and ideas that richly repay extended thought and reflection 
upon them. 

He demonstrates many things, among which are the follow- 
ing: The New Testament knows nothing of a “bishop” as that 
term is now understood. Christ forbids such prominence and 
power over brethren as “bishops” have. The new Testament 
bishop and presbyter are identical. The claim that the episco- 
pate started in Asia under the Apostle John as a check to heresy 
is unfounded. Such a thing as the Apostolic Succession of mon- 
archic bishops as distinct from presbyter bishops was not claim- 
ed by any before Cyprian about 250, and he—the high church- 
man and would be ecclesiarch of the early Church--claims for the 
bishops what he wishes for them rather than actual facts. Even 
after monarchic bishops were found in some parts of the Church, 
for a long time they took their offices without ordination, or 
were ordained by presbyters, as Jerome and others assert of 
Alexandria. That in the first six Christian centuries the de- 
velopment was from the pastor or pastors of a congregation 
called presbyters or bishops to a bishop of a congregation with 
his co-presbyters ; to a bishop who had charge of a district; to a 
prelate and archbishop or “patriarch,” in a central city and 
finally and logically to the pope at Rome as an universal mon- 
archic bishop ;—all this development being in harmony with the 
worldly spirit that came into the Church and harmonized with 
civil and military organizations in the Roman Empire. The 
claims of modern “churchmen” that “The Historic Episcopate” 
is apostolic in origin and was developed by the “Apostolic Fath- 
ers,” is based on unreliable traditions, is supported by assigning 
to terms used in the New Testament and in the writings of the 
early “Fathers,” modern meanings which a just discrimination 
in their use shows to have been impossible. The whole claim 
for “The Historic Episcopate,” as apostolic or a part of the 
Church in the period immediately following the apostles, or as 
general in the Church before the lapse of several centuries or as 
an essential mark of the Church in any period, is, judged by 
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Scripture and history, a worthless tissue of shreds and patches. 
The bishops and other scholars of the Church of England during 
the century from Cranmer to Laud did not hold episcopacy to be 
essential to the being of the Church or deny the validity of ordi- 
nation in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. The Church 
of England has never officially denied the validity of non-episco- 
pal ordaining though many of her men like Laud and the Trac- 
tarians and other high churchmen have. Dr. Thomson deals so 
carefully and critically with the historic sources that his work is 
of the first importance. His thorough use of the New Testament, 
the writings of Clement, Polycarp, Ignatius, Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, Jerome and others down to the present is satisfactory and 
his conclusions irrefutable, viz: 

1. “The Historic Episcopate” is an “institution evolved in 
the second Christian century, without either apostolic sanction 
or necessity in the life of the Church, and is no more a part of 
the Christian Church order than is the papacy, its child and 
heir.” 


2. “The hypothesis ef an apostolical succession of manually 


consecrated bishops as the necessary channel of grace in the 
Christian Church—is a conception first originated by Cyprian 
of Carthage, and elaborated from age to age by the later fathers, 
the Roman canonists since 1570, and the Anglican polemics 
since 1589.” 


He asks: “Are these to remain the permanent obstacle to a 
reunion of our Protestant Christendom ?” 

Dr. Thomson, scholar though he is, nods a little at times as the 
following items prove. He calls Melanchthon a presbyter, p. 
156. Melanchthon was not ordained. He says: “The Swedish 
episcopacy has not the hall-mark of an apostolical succession.” 
As men of the Church of England understand that term, the 
Swedish Lutheran bishops are in the line of apostolic succession. 
Within a year leading English bishops have visited Sweden and 
have recognized the “apostolical succession” of the Swedish 
bishops. cf. Dr. C. M. Butler’s Reformation in Sweden, an arti- 
cle in the LurHERAN QuaRTERLY on The Historic E'piscopate in 
the Lutheran Church, Jan., 1891, and the American Church Re- 
view, 1881. 

While it is probable that much more than Dr. Thomson con- 
siders will have to be settled before there can be a union of Pro- 
testant Christendom, there can be no doubt that his able and 
notable work can be read and studied with great profit by all 
who deplore the existence of so many sects and schisms in the 
Church for which the Lord died and for whose unity He prayed. 
Dr. Thomson’s book is a bearer of truth. May it also be a har- 
binger of peace and unity. 

F. P. MANHART. 
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The Nature of God, A series of Lectures. By J. A. Hall, D.D. 
Cloth. Pp. vi, 328. 


The lectures which make up this volume were delivered be- 
fore the students of Wittenberg Theological Seminary, Spring- 
field, Ohio, during the winter of 1908 and 1909. They are well 
worth preservation and circulation in their present form. They 
reveal not only research but independent thought on the part of 
their author. -The language is simple and forceful. At the 
same time the matter is so weighty that the book requires slow 
reading. The contents embrace a discussion of the following 
topics: The Failure of Philosophy, Religion, The Origin, Seat 
and Content of Religion, The Certainty of Religious Knowledge, 
Anthropomorphism, The Trinity. The author affirms “that the 
Existence of God cannot be logically demonstrated. We cannot 
deduce by self-evident logic that which has no self-evident axi- 
oms behind it. The world and self and God are alike in being 
final postulates of thought, yet the existence of neither is capable 
of demonstration. Proofs there are in plenty; but they are not 
those which hold in the realm of either mathematics or logic.” 


The three philosophical arguments usually urged—the cos- 
mological, the teleological and the ontological—are pronounced 
to be utterly powerless to force conviction. It is alleged that 
the cosmological argument is defective in deducing an Infinite 
Final Cause from merely finite premises. The teleological 
proof is declared to have “been abandoned by most, if not all, 
thinkers who have kept pace with the march of investigation.” 
“For. convincing the skeptic? * * “the design argument has 
ceased to be of service”? * * “It proves nothing” “And so the 
carpenter theory of the world has to be abandoned.” ‘The on- 
tological argument fares no better at the hands of our author. 
On its strictly logical side it has failed to carry conviction, for 
it cannot be shown that a necessary relation exists between sub- 
jective conceptions and objective reality. 


“Let us own that these arguments,” says our author, * * 
“have not been without value. They have been helpful. But 
they have been helpful to those alone who, either consciously or 
unconsciously, have already accepted the facts which by labori- 
ous arguments they seek to prove.” 

Now in reference to all this it may be freely acknowledged 
that the above mentioned “theistic arguments” do not furnish an 
irrefutable demonstration of the existence of an Infinite God: 
Nevertheless we believe that, when properly understood, they af- 
ford the strongest presumption of the divine existence. The 
Author of the Universe which includes man, an undying per- 
‘sonality indisputably greater than matter, must be an Infinite 
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Spirit. These several proofs moreover must be taken together 
in their cumulative force. 

Philosophy has failed in its search after God because (1) “of 
its refusal to deal honestly with the problem of the world, in that 
it ignores the differences presented by it,” and (2) “of its rigid 
adherence to the logical method.” Pantheism, Idealism and 
Materialism are all fallacious and fail to account for things as 
they really are. But philosophy is not without value when con- 
fined to its proper sphere “of sifting the facts, of verifying them, 
of separating them from the accidental. .*..*..of giving them 
that form which systematic knowledge must at last assume.” 
Its true place is that of hand-maid to religion. 


The real proof of the existence of God must be sought in re- 
ligion, which means fellowship with God. The origin of reli- 
gion can be found only in the primeval revelation which God 
made of Himself in the Garden of Eden. There is the only 
rational explanation of how the idea of God became lodged in 
the human soul. 


The author places himself squarely upon the Bible as the true 
explanation of our knowledge, faith and hope. It alone inter- 
prets the soul and shows it the way to God through Jesus Christ 
by the help of the Holy Spirit. 

Space forbids a further examination of this excellent volume. 
We can pause only to notice what we believe to be an error which 
our author seems to share with the advocates of the so-called 
“absolute religion” like Dorner and Martensen. This theory 
(and it is nothing more) of “absolute religion” holds that the 
Son would have become incarnate in order to perfect humanity 
even if man had not sinned. Our author says, “When we had 
admitted the spiritual nature of the Deity, there is no possible 
escape from the conclusion that He will become incarnate—for a 
spiritual being the incarnation is a necessity” (p. 262). How- 
ever, we may seek to avoid it, the conclusion cannot be escaped, 
that the incarnation is the necessary goal of that infinite power 
and love which are the possession of the perfect person.” (p. 
265 f.). 

These assertions contain implications that the creation of man 
was a necessary act of God and that as a “Perfect Person” He 
must needs become incarnate. These appear to conflict with 
the nature of God as absolute; and certainly, from the stand- 
point of the divine purpose concerning man, it has no standing 
in the Bible. The simple and satisfactory explanation of the 
incarnation of the Son is that he came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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The Pupil and the Teacher. Lutheran Teacher-Training Series, 
Book Two. By Luther A. Weigle, Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Carleton College. Pp. 217%. Cloth. 50 cents net. 
Paper 35 cents net. 


The first part of this work sets forth the nature of the child 
during the different periods of its growth and development, thus 
indicating the importance of adaptation in teaching to these 
various stages of its life. So patent a necessity is too often ig- 
nored in Sunday-School work. The simplified scientific presen- 
tation of the facts of child-life ought to go far in helping the 
teacher to understand his pupil and to stimulate him in adapt- 
ing his instruction. 

The second part is devoted to a discussion of the Teacher or 
rather of Teaching. It might have been well to have discussed 
the personality of the teacher and to have shown what qualifi- 
cations are essential to his success. Perhaps this may be infer- 
red from the excellent discussion of methods. The author takes 
the true ground when he insists that the principles of instruct- 
tion and acquisition which underlie the day-school apply equally 
to the Sunday-School. The science of teaching embraces the 
sacred as well as the secular. 


This little volume is packed with useful instruction ; it bristles 
with points. A faithful perusal or study of it will help the 
teacher immensely. We are sure that its circulation among our 
teachers will result in more efficient work. Pastors, too, will 
profit by its reading, for pulpit teaching is governed by the same 
general principles as other instruction. 

Dr. Weigle shows a wide acquaintance with his subject and 
fine skill in its presentation. The numerous quotations from 
celebrated authors constitute at once a strength and a weakness 
of the book. ‘They impress one with the author’s learning, but 
break the harmony of style. They are useful as guides to fur- 
ther investigation, but add little to the book as a manual of in- 
struction. The incorporation of the best thought in the au- 
thor’s own excellent language, with proper acknowledgements 
in‘ the preface, would have made a simpler and better book for 
the average Sunday-School teacher. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. SY. LOUIS, MO. 


Outlines of Doctrinal Theology. By A. L. Graebner. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 
The author of this book which is issued in a second edition, 
was professor in the Concordia Seminary of the Missouri Synod 
at St. Louis; he died several years ago being yet in the years of 
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his strength, one of the most talented men the Church of our 
country has ever had. He taught Doctrinal Theology in Eng- 
lish to students who had the leading course of lectures in that 
branch of theology delivered to them in German. The aim of 
these English lectures seems to have been to familiarize the stu- 
dents with the English terminology of our Christian doctrines. 
Se an exhaustive treatment was not aimed at. Without inten- 
tion of their author, through solicitations of the students, these 
lectures found their way into print, and now a second edition 
has become necessary. Their form is unique. The author pre- 
sents each doctrine in a thesis, and analyzes the contents of it by 
Scripture proofs in which the truth to be substantiated is point- 
ed out by italicized parts of the quoted passages. It is a very 
useful book. In each instance a finished definition is given, 
but the reader is constantly invited to examine the Scripture 
grounds of the definition. It is a book that will win its friends 
and hold them. 


J. L. NEVE. 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO. 


The Origin of the Pentateuch. By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., 
LL.B. Paper. Pp. 152. Price 40 cts., postpaid; 10 copies 
$3.00; 20 copies $5.00; 40 copies $8.00. To subscribers to 
Bibliotheca Sacra for 1911, 25 cts. 


In this compact pamphlet Mr. Wiener gathers together dis- 
cussions of various phases of the higher criticism of the Scrip- 
tures which he originally contributed to the Bibliotheca Sacra 
the Churchman, the Princeton Theological Review and other 
publications. It is a continuation of the searching criticism of 
the Graf-Wellhausen theory begun in his earlier book “Essays in 
Pentateuchal Criticism.” The learned author believes that the 
stone with which to slay this modern Goliath is simply textual 
eriticism. He himself proves a very skillful slinger. The giant 
may despise his antagonist but he is to be reckoned with. Those 
who are not wedded to their idols will follow Mr. Weiner’s work 
with increasing interest. The documentary theory is still an 
open question. No one is justified in closing the case in favor 
of the critics who has not read the remarkable defense of Moses 
by this brilliant Jewish barrister. 

H. C. ALLEMAN. 





